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THE YOUTH PROBLEM TODAY. AN EDITORIAL# 


“What have we gained if we win the war and lose our own 
children?” This vital question faces every community. In spite of 
all the talk, some of it exaggerated, about increasing juvenile delin- 
quency, there is evidence that the average American community 
is not youth conscious. The interests of young people are usually 
placed second to many other considerations, such as institutional 
budgets, the convenience of school custodians, the pleasures of 
parents, conflicts and jealousies among community agencies, vested 
interests in jobs, and a thousand other adult concerns. 

In few communities is there an over-all plan for meeting youth 
problems, which include not only juvenile delinquency but health, 


‘recreation, religion, education, and vocational adjustment. In 


America, unfortunately, these problems have usually been attacked 
by thousands of scattered efforts with little attempt at integration. 
The result has been untold waste and duplication with a large part 
of the needs unmet. This has grown out of the individualism in- 
herent in the frontier stages of the development of any nation. It 
must be replaced by careful planning which will supplant wasteful 
and aimless competition with the positive advantages that come 


* Adapted from a statement prepared by Frederic M. Thrasher for the American Women’s 
«Voluntary Services, a forward-looking organization interested in the national sponsorship of 
coordinated community programs for youth service. 


Copyright 1945 by The Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc. 
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through expertness, cooperation, and integration of efforts in the 
solution of our youth problem. 

The development of the community council, whatever its exact 
name, is the most hopeful sign in this field. A real community coun- 
cil, however, must not be monopolized by social workers whose 
approach to these problems is directed solely by technical consider- 
ations. To be effective, a community council must include represen- 
tatives of all social organizations in the community. This is the 
democratic method. Anything short of this broad base of represen- 
tation is foredoomed to failure. Every important social force in the 
community must be harnessed in the interest of youth. 

An over-all plan to meet the problems of youth is indicated not 
only in the local community, but on a State-wide and a national 
basis. Thousands of individual communities have neither the in- 
terest nor the resources to organize and develop adequate programs. 
A State Youth Service Commission, attached to the Executive De- 
partment, promises to provide the stimulating, organizing, and 
research services that local communities need. Furthermore, a 
national group, representative of all youth interests, can serve as an 
over-all clearing house for information and may be able to provide 
expert field services to assist in State and local programs. 

This issue of THE Journat has been planned to cover some of the 
essentials of planning and practice in the field of coordination for 
youth service. In early articles are presented some of the principles 
and examples of different types of community programs designed 
to meet youth needs by coordinated community effort. Coordin- 
ation on the local level is considered first because of its primary 
importance. In the last analysis children and young people must 
have their problems solved in the neighborhoods and communities 
in which they live. And the soundness of State and national pro- 
grams can only be measured in terms of their eventual impact upon. 
the lives of young people in their local places of residence, school, 
play, and work. Dozens of other interesting programs and expert- 
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ments in this field are being carried on throughout the country, 
but only a few can be presented here. 

Next, examples are given of two State programs, one already 
developed in California, the other proposed in New York. Limita- 
/ tions of space did not permit articles on the contribution of the 
valuable State programs in Illinois and Michigan, both of which 
States have pioneered in this field. 

Finally, some consideration is given to the necessity for over-all 
planning on a national basis. 

Freperic M. THRASHER 


Part |. Coordination on the Local Level 


SOME PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING COMMUNITY 
COORDINATION 


Frederic M. Thrasher 


While public and professional interest in community coordin- 
ation for youth service has many roots, a major source of what has 
now become a widespread movement in America has been a deep 
concern on the part of many agencies and individuals for a more 
effective program aimed at the prevention of juvenile delinquency 
and crime. Many of the earlier efforts at coordination frankly 
carried the words “crime prevention” or “delinquency prevention” 
in their titles or their statements of major purpose. More recently 
the trend has been to state the basic goals of these programs in terms 
of youth conservation or youth service, thus placing emphasis upon 
the development of a wholesome and constructive program for 
young people which would incidentally build morale for the “vul- 
nerables” or potentially delinquent and which could include special 
techniques for children and adolescents requiring more than ordin- 
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ary adjustments, while placing major emphasis upon serving fully 
the basic recreational and other needs of normal young people. 

In attempting to formulate some of the principles underlying 
coordination for youth service then, it is necessary to have two pur- 
poses in mind: First, the community program must be aimed at 
meeting the needs of normal young people, varying as they do 
in race, nationality descent, religion, mental level, and economic 
and cultural backgrounds; and, second, it must be so devised that 
the special needs of the so-called “vulnerables” and “pre-delin- 
quents” may also be met, preferably by techniques fully integrated 
and not necessarily apart from constructive programs planned for 
the average young people. 

American communities and the people who live in them usually 
resent the use of the word “delinquent” as applied to their children 
or young people, partly because they think it is a reflection upon 
their homes, schools, churches, and local governmental agencies, 
but also because there is a growing feeling that it is never the child 
who is delinquent, but rather the parents, the institutions, the com- 
munity, or all three. Furthermore, it is difficult in individual cases 
to draw the line between the delinquent and the nondelinquent. 
Legally a child is delinquent or an adolescent is a youthful offender 
when so adjudged by a court. Nevertheless, the child or the adol- 
escent who commits the same act, but whose case is not handled 
by a court is technically an unofficial delinquent or offender. In 
such cases his offense may be known only to family, friends, social 
agencies, the police, or indeed only to the child himself. It is quite 
likely, moreover, that all children and adolescents have committed 
acts for which they could be technically designated as delinquents 
or youthful offenders. These difficulties of definition give even more 
point to approaching these problems from the standpoint of youth 
conservation and youth service, rather than from that of the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency and crime. 

The socially disapproved conduct of young people, however 
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(including such acts as vandalism, stealing, patronizing the black 
market, rowdyism, drinking, truancy, sexual indiscretions, and 
many lesser and greater misdeeds) continues to be an acute prob- 
lem, whatever its causes and its rationalizations, even in commun- 
ities where the use of opprobrious epithets is most deeply resented. 
Any program of youth service, therefore, devised in these com- 
munities, “overprivileged” or “underprivileged” alike, should be 
especially pointed up to serve the needs of this critical group, while 
at the same time meeting its full obligation to the “normal” young 
people. 

Because of their primary importance, it is desirable to present 
first the principles underlying an effective program of delinquency 
prevention in the local community in order to make sure that they 
are included in and reconciled with the broader principles of an 
integrated community program for youth service. 

Scientifically minded students of these problems are well aware 
of the basic principles underlying a successful program for the pre- 
vention of delinquency, which aims at stopping the development 
of criminal careers before they get started. These principles have 
been worked out in such programs as the coordinating councils 
on the Pacific Coast,’ the area projects in Chicago, the work of the 


* See Kenyon J. Scudder, “The Coordinating Council at Work,” Yearbook of the National 
Probation Association, 1936, pp. 70-71; Kenneth S. Beam, “Coordinating Council Progress,” 
Yearbook of the National Probation Association, 1938, pp. 308-326; “Coordinating Council 
Manual: Mobilizing and Organizing the Community,” Community Coordination (Septem- 
ber—October, 1940), pp. 1-22; A Guide to Community Coordination (Los Angeles: Coordi- 
nating Councils, Incorporated, 1941); and numerous articles on community coordination 
for delinquency prevention in Community Coordination and The Coordinator (periodicals). 
The article by Heman G. Stark on p. 435 in this issue of THe Journat also touches on the 
work of the California coordinating councils. 

* See Ernest W. Burgess, Joseph D. Lohman, and Clifford R. Shaw, “The Chicago Area 
Project,” Yearbook of the National Probation Association, 1937, pp. 8-28; Clifford R. Shaw 
and Jesse A. Jacobs, “The Chicago Area Project’ (mimeographed report), about 1939, 15 
pages; Fred A. Romano, “Organizing a Community for Delinquency Prevention,” Yearbook 
of the National Probation Association, 1940, pp. 1-12; Edward Haydon, “Community Or- 
ganization and Crime Prevention,” Yearbook of the National Probation Association, 1942, 
pp. 23-35; and Clifford R. Shaw, “Memorandum on Juvenile Delinquency,” Exhibit 4, pp. 
540-547, Hearings before U. S. Senate Sub-Committee on Wartime Health and Education, 
Juvenile Delinquency 1 (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944). 
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Industrial Areas Foundation, the United States Children’s Bureau 
delinquency prevention program in St. Paul, Minnesota, the area 
projects of the Cleveland Group Work Council,’ the Manhasset 
(New York) Youth Council,’ and the current experiment taking 
place in East Harlem‘ (a local area in Manhattan, New York City), 
as well as other numerous neighborhood and community programs 
throughout the United States.” 

Many of the principles underlying community programs for de- 
linquency prevention have been stated in the studies and reports 
made in connection with the above named projects. Some of the 
earliest pronouncements made along these lines are to be found in 
the literature of the coordinating council movement. A pioneer 
in formulating these principles was Harry M. Shulman in his 
studies made for the Sub-Commission on Causes of the New York 
State Crime Commission from 1927 to 1930.’ In 1930 he pointed out 
the importance of organizing preventive work on a neighborhood 


* See testimony of Saul D. Alinsky in Hearings before U. S. Senate Sub-Committee on 
Wartime Health and Education, Juvenile Delinquency 2 (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944), pp. 1577-1589; Saul D. Alinsky, Basic Crime Prevention 
(mimeographed report, 21 pages); Saul D. Alinsky, “A Departure in Community Organiza- 
tion,” Proceedings of the National Conference of Juvenile Agencies (January 1940), pp. 
36-48; and Gretta Palmer, “Back of the Yards, Inc.,” Coronet (November 1942), pp. 55-60. 

“ Katherine F. Lenroot, “Delinquency Prevention through School and Social Agency Coor- 
dination,” Educational Forum (November 1943), pp. 11-15. 

° Mildred S. Esgar, “Area Projects in Cleveland,” in this issue of THE JOURNAL, p. 425. 

° See Frederic M. Thrasher, “Prevention of Delinquency in an Over Privileged Commu- 
nity,” Proceedings of the National Conference of Juvenile Agencies (April 1944), pp. 96- 
106; Jay Jostyn, ““The Manhasset Youth Council,” in this issue of THE JouRNAL, Pp. 417} 
and the Youth Council Year Book: 1944 (mimeographed brochure, which may be obtained 
at 25 cents from the Manhasset Youth Council, 36 Sound View Crest, Manhasset, N. Y.). 

7 See this issue of THE JOURNAL, Pp. 439. 

® See Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Preventing Crime (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1936); Yearbooks of the National Probation Association, 1936-1944; Hearings 
before U, S. Senate Sub-Committee on Wartime Health and Education, Juvenile Delin- 
quency 1 and 2 (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944); publications 
of the American Youth Commission, American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C.; publications of the National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y.; and publications of the Children’s Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

® These studies are summarized in Crime and the Community; a Study of Trends in Crime 
Prevention by the Sub-Commission on Causes and Effects of Crime (Albany, N. Y.: J. B. 
Lyon Company, Printers, 1930). 
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basis; that is, a “work unit large enough to include the life of a 
social group or an economic class, and small enough to deal with the 
forces that are primary in character formation.” 

Many of the principles, enunciated by Shulman as a result of his 
studies from 1927 to 1930, have since been put into practice in 
scattered programs of delinquency prevention, but in general the 
type of program he has proposed has not yet been tried in any thor- 
oughgoing way. 

One conclusion of the Boys Club Study,” directed by the author, 
was that “no one preventive agency could prevent crime, even in 
the sense of heading off incipient criminal careers, and that it was 
necessary to develop some sort of concentration of responsibility for 
a community program which would coordinate and integrate the 
crime preventive activities of all agencies involved in dealing with 
this type of problem. 

“These principles were definitely formulated and the outline 
of a crime-prevention program was worked out at the request of 
the East Harlem Council of Social Agencies. This program was 
presented to the Council in the spring of 1931. . . .” 

These basic principles as formulated in 1931 are essentially as 
follows:” 

A. General purpose: To develop a comprehensive, systematic, and in- 
tegrated social program to incorporate all children in the delinquency 


® Tbid., p. 11. 

™ The Boys Club Study, financed by the Bureau of Social Hygiene and carried on under 
the auspices of New York University, was an attempt to measure the delinquency preventive 
effects of a large boys’ club. The organization and methods of the study are set forth in the 
September 1932 issue of THE JourNAL. A summary of the findings and recommendations of 
the study is contained in The American Journal of Sociology for July 1936, ““The Boys’ Club 
and Juvenile Delinquency,” pp. 66-80. 

™ The East Harlem Council of Social Agencies took no action on these principles when 
they were presented to that organization in 1931. Since that date they have been restated 
by the author without essential modification in an article, “Juvenile Delinquency and Crime 
Prevention” in the April 1933 issue of THE JouRNAL, pp. 500-510; in “The Problem of Crime 
Prevention” in the Yearbook of the National Probation Association, 1934, pp. 6-23, in “The 
Lower West Side Crime Prevention Program, New York City,” pp. 46-67; in Eleanor and 
Sheldon Glueck, Preventing Crime (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1936); and 
in “Reaching Crime Causes by Coordinated Action” in the Yearbook of the National Proba- 
tion Association, 1936, pp. 1-23. 
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area, especially all the maladjusted and those likely to become delin- 
quents, into activities, groups, and organizations providing for their 
leisure-time interests as well as all other normal needs. 

Means to the achievement of this purpose: 

1. Concentration of responsibility for crime prevention in the local de- 
linquency area (a problem of community organization). 

2. Research to procure essential facts and keep them up-to-date as a 
basis for an initial and progressively developing crime-prevention pro- 
gram, including thoroughgoing child accounting for the whole com- 
munity. 

3. Utilization of services and cooperation of all preventive agencies 
existing in the given community (a problem of community organization). 

4. Application of the preventive program systematically to all children 
in the delinquency area of the local community, to groups as well as to 
individuals. 

5. Changing, by means of concerted community action, community 
conditions discovered to be demoralizing to individuals or groups of chil- 
dren and adolescents. Continuing investigation of community conditions 
and facilities. 

6. Creation of new agencies, if necessary, to supplement existing social 
organizations wherever definite needs are discovered which cannot be 
met by existing facilities (a problem of community organization). 

7. Education of the community and the public generally to understand 
and support the program. 


The above plan for a coordinated community program of delin- 
quency prevention was included as a fundamental recommendation 
of the Joint Legislative Committee of the State of New York trans- 
mitted to the State Legislature in 1939.” J. B. Maller summarizes 
and condenses the plan as follows in this recommendation: 


Thrasher has outlined a plan for crime prevention aiming at the con- 
centration of responsibility for crime prevention through cooperation, 
coordination, and integration of activities. He proposes the organization 


8 Report of the Joint Legislative Committee to Investigate Jurisdiction of the Children's 
Courts, known as Children’s Court Jurisdiction and Juvenile Delinquency Committee, March 
20, 1939, Legislative Document (1939), 75 (Albany, N. Y.: J. B. Lyon Company, Printers, 
1939), pp. 240-241. 
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of a Leisure Time Conference, which may be a permanent council of 
social agencies or an independent community organization initiated by 
the public schools, police department, Juvenile Court, recreation depart- 
ment, and others. The organization, to be composed of all agencies whose 
cooperation is essential to a program of community coordination, would 
have a small executive committee, a qualified executive, and an adequate 
staff. 

The proposed organization would have five major functions: 

a. Research. Basic census of all families and children in each block of 
the area, their recreational and other contacts; collection of data basic to 
detection of potential delinquents, and data on all wholesome and un- 
wholesome influences in the area. Data to be obtained from school census, 
Social Service Exchange, house-to-house canvass, special investigations by 
staff. Try-out of new methods of approach. 

b. Clearance or Exchange. All above data to be kept up to date and to 
be made available for research and case work. 

c. Integrated Services. Concentration upon groups of young people 
(such as gangs) not reached effectively by existing social structures, in- 
tegration and supplementation of services of varied social agencies to meet 
individual needs of problem children, planning a new alignment of serv- 
ices and a new plan in cases where present agencies fail to meet needs. 

d. Case Work. Mobilization of case-work agencies for specialized and 
difficult cases, clinical help and maximum services to families of delin- 
quents, or those likely to become delinquent. 

e. Changing of Community Conditions. Plan to provide wholesome 
environmental conditions in the neighborhood through the removal of 
slums.” 


In the fall of 1943 plans were made for the development of an 
experiment in delinquency prevention to be carried out in a selected 
local area of East Harlem (a district located in Manhattan’s Upper 
East Side, New York City) under the joint sponsorship of New 
York University School of Education and the Twenty-third Pre- 
cinct Coordinating Council of the New York City Police Depart- 
ment. In preparation for this project, whose official title was “A 
Workshop in the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency,” the author 


“J. B. Maller, “Part II, Maladjr*ted Youth: A Study of Juvenile Delinquency,” idid., 
pp. 240-241. 
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made a restatement of some of the principles underlying an effec. 
tive program of delinquency prevention as follows: 


1. The unit for a real crime-prevention program, which “nips the 
criminal career in the bud,” is the local area or local community. The 
police precinct in New York City is too large for effective work of this 
type; it must be broken down into smaller natural areas rather than fol- 
low large administrative districts. 

2. To carry on a successful program of delinquency prevention in one 
of these local areas, it is necessary that there be a concentration of responsi- 
bility for this particular function and no other function. Such a concentra- 
tion of responsibility may be centered in a special section or subcommittee 
of a community or a coordinating council, a delinquency prevention divi- 
sion of a council of social agencies, a community recreation committee, 
the school system, a committee for delinquency prevention, but in any 
case the main responsibility of the body must be delinquency prevention. 

3. The delinquency prevention committee or council, whatever it is 
called, must perforr2 certain essential functions as follows: 

a) It must be able to get the facts together in order to know the nature 
and extent of delinquency and its causes in the local area. 

b) It must be able to coordinate and organize the various preventive 
forces already existing in the community so that they may work more 
effectively. 

c) It should be in a position to stimulate the development of new 
agencies where the present agencies are inadequate to deal with the prob- 
lem of prevention. } 

d) The work of such an agency may be divided into three parts: 

(1) Adjustment of individual delinquents. This is carried on coopera- 
tively by representatives of the schools, the courts, the clinics, and other 
agencies dealing with maladjusted children and pre-delinquents. Case- 
work agencies do the case work. 

(2) Stimulation, organization, and coordination of character-building 
agencies. This function has to do largely with organizing leisure-time ac- 
tivities for children and young people under proper supervision and 
leadership utilizing all available facilities and creating new facilities 
where facilities are inadequate. Its major problem is one of coordination 
and leadership. 

(3) Improving the environment. This function deals with such prob- 
lems as the sale of liquor to minors, demoralizing dance halls and pool- 
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rooms, and other influences of that nature which affect children in the 
local community. 

4. An effective local program of delinquency prevention must be car- 
ried on by the people who live in the area. They must participate in plan- 
ning and carrying out the program with the advice of experts who have 
had experience along these lines. A program that can be made indigenous 
to the community is better than one superimposed from the outside. The 
Chicago area projects are an example of this procedure. 

5. Constant attention must be given to public relations in order to 
maintain cordial relations with the community agencies, the citizens, the 
parents, and the children and young people in the area. Credit for accom- 
plishments should be given to local agencies and persons who will form 
the backbone of the program. 


The final statement of the objectives of the workshop issued 
before it was actually initiated was boiled down to the performance 
of the following functions: (1) getting the facts to provide a sound 
research foundation for the program, (2) mobilization of all pre- 
ventive agencies, (3) improvement of the environment, (4) ad- 
justment of individual delinquents, and (5) developing friendly 
public relations. 


This statement of underlying principles may be compared with 
statements made in connection with a few other programs. Limita- 
tions of space prevent exhaustive comparisons. About 1939 Clifford 
R. Shaw pointed out that the Chicago Area Project had seven 
characteristics distinguishing it from established institutions, not 
so much in the content of the program as in the methods used to 
foster local neighborhood activities: 


1) It emphasizes the development of a program for the neighborhood 
as a whole. 2) It seeks to stress the autonomy of the local residents in help- 
ing to plan, support, and operate constructive programs which they may 
regard as their own. 3) It attaches special significance to the training and 
utilization of community leaders. 4) It confines the efforts of its profes- 
sional staff, in large part, to consultation and planning with responsible 
neighborhood leaders who assume major roles in the actual development 
of the program. 5) It seeks to encourage the local residents to utilize to the 
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maximum all churches, societies, clubs, and other existing institutions and 
agencies, and to coordinate them in a unified neighborhood program. 
6) Its activities are regarded primarily as devices for enlisting the active 
participation of local residents in a constructive community enterprise, for 
creating and crystallizing neighborhood sentiment on behalf of the wel- 
fare of the children and the social and physical improvement of the com- 
munity as a whole. 7) It places particular emphasis upon the importance 
of a continuous, objective evaluation of its effectiveness as a device for re- 
ducing delinquency, through constructive modification of the pattern of 
community life.” 

In describing the delinquency prevention program which has 
been embodied in the experimental child-welfare program in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, carried on under the auspices of the Children’s 
Bureau in cooperation with community agencies, Katherine F. 
Lenroot states the two basic objectives of the program as follows: 

1) The early identification and treatment of children with personality 
and behavior problems, including delinquency; and 


2) The development and integration of existing social and welfare 
facilities directed toward the needs of the children.” 


In its Community Program for Controlling Delinquency," the 
Childen’s Bureau states the goals for a complete program of com- 
munity action as: “r) strengthening of resources needed by all 
children, 2) protection of groups of children especially vulnerable 
to delinquency, 3) control of harmful influences in the community, 
and 4) services for the delinquent child and the child with behavior 
problems. All these activities depend for their effectiveness on sound 
organization and procedures.” 

Recently Harry M. Shulman” has formulated an interesting 
(unpublished) plan of organization of local community coordinat- 


*° Mimeographed report on the Chicago Area Project by Clifford R. Shaw and Jesse A. 
Jacobs, pp. 7, 8. 

*° “Delinquency Prevention through School and Social Agency Co-ordination,” Educa- 
tional Forum (November 1943), p. 11. 

* United States Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Publication 301 (Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943), p. 4. 
* Now of the Department of Sociology of the College of the City of New York. 
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ing councils for the Mayor’s Committee on Delinquency Prevention, 
New York City, covering objectives, sponsorship, selection of local 
areas, and plans and procedures of organization. Shulman’s plan 
embodies most of the sound principles developed in this field during 
the past fifteen years. 

The most important aim of the programs enumerated above is 
the prevention of delinquency but, as was pointed out in the first 
part of this article, in practice that purpose must be integrated with 
the larger goals of youth conservation and youth service. In fact 
the adequate prevention of delinquency necessitates the develop- 
ment of an inclusive program for the normal and average juvenile 
and adolescent population and it is this broader program which 
constitutes the necessary framework within which the narrower 
goal of delinquency prevention can only be achieved. 

Some of the principles underlying the broader program of youth 
service for the local community have been worked out in connection 
with the development of the Manhasset (New York) Youth Coun- 
cil.” While the following statement is not exhaustive, it does include 
some of the major considerations that must be utilized in such 
aprogram:” 

1. The basic purpose of the Manhasset Youth Council is to promote 
cooperation among young people for the service of the entire community. 

2. Its fundamental goal is to build morale among young people. The 
goal of the program is much more than to entertain youth. It is to instruct, 
to develop character and responsibility, to create enthusiasm for worth- 
while activities, and to discourage cynicism and rowdyism. This is re- 
creation in its true sense. A variety of techniques are used for this purpose. 
Examples are: to connect the local activities wherever possible with State 
and national organizations in order to give them support and prestige; to 
give the young people the credit for whatever is accomplished; to give 
ample publicity to youth projects and to have pictures published when- 
ever possible in order to build up the young people and give them a lift. 

3. The program of the Manhasset Youth Council is for the enjoyment 


” See references previously cited in this article. 
” Adapted from Information Bulletin No. 4, the Manhasset Youth Council. 
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and education of all young people residing in the Manhasset school dis. 
trict between the ages of 13 and 18 or 19. Hence the program is: (a) non- 
sectarian; (b) nonpartisan; (c) nonsectional; (d) includes youths of all 
racial and nationality groups. These ideals may be well expressed in the 
first two planks adopted by the young people of the Manhasseters, the 
Council’s civic group, which are as follows: (a) to work together to make 
Manhasset a better place in which to live; (b) to work for a unified 
Manhasset. 

4. The Council is noncompetitive. Its purpose is to support and 
strengthen the work of all youth-serving organizations. For example, it 
hopes to help recruit more boy and girl scouts and to keep them scouts 
longer; to support and strengthen the work of the Police Boys’ Club; to 
assist in the further development of the Legion Drum and Bugle Corps; 
to get more young people into their church groups and not schedule com- 
peting events with church young peoples’ functions. 

5. The program of the Manhasset Youth Council is not a school pro- 
gram, but is basically a spare-time program to meet leisure-time needs of 
youth: (a) It should seek the advice and help of school officials at all times; 
(b) leisure-time activities developed by the Youth Council should be 
based on a foundation of interests and skills developed in school to pro 


mote and encourage a definite carry over from school learnings to spare- 
time activities. 


6. One purpose of the Council program is to keep spare-time activities 
in the home as far as possible. In this way, it attempts to promote family 
life, to encourage the participation of parents and adult community lead- 
ers, and to bring children and young people and adults closer together. 
Thus it serves as a partial program of parent education and an effort to 
develop the home and the family in the wholesome control and education 
of the young. 

7. The Council attempts to make the whole community more youth 
conscious through public discussion of their problems and by presenting 
their activities through the press, through special publications, and 
through such activities as those of the Talent and Speaker’s Bureaus 
which enable young people to appear at public functions both as artists 
and as speakers to explain their activities. 

8. The Council through its thoroughly representative Adult Commit- 
tee affords a medium for mutual discussion of youth problems by adult 
representatives of all youth-serving groups. 

9. The Council supplements existing youth programs with additional 
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recreational and cultural spare-time activities when such programs are 
desirable. 

10. The Council stimulates the support among young people and 
adults for larger community recreational and cultural activities, such as 
those sponsored by the Community Recreation Committee in the Hobby 
Show and in Youth Week. 

The plan of the Manhasset Youth Council is to expand greatly 
its roster of interesting projects, so that eventually all young people 
in the community may be enrolled in a varied program of construc- 
tive activities. A survey of participation is contemplated in order to 
determine who has been left out and to make it possible to plan 
activity for young people who need it most. This is closely related 
to the problem of guidance for the so-called “vulnerable” group, 
and it is an essential feature of the program to utilize recreational 
therapy in dealing with difficult cases, even building groups around 
them if need be. 

The program also includes the improvement of community con- 
ditions, such as curbing the sale to minors of liquor, which may have 
a harmful effect upon youth. 

Obviously, this is largely a program for the adolescent population 
and a complete plan for youth service should reach down into the 
younger age groups with a corresponding program of development 
and coordination of constructive activities. 

The larger the part the school system is able to play in providing 
for the spare-time needs of children and young people, the less 
acute will be the problem for the leisure-time agencies and the over- 
all program such as that represented by the Youth Council.* 

It becomes apparent from the above presentation that community 
coordination for youth service may not necessarily represent an 
adequate program for delinquency prevention; nor may a program 


“The Interdepartmental Committee on Delinquency set up by Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey in New York State has prepared a pattern for the schools to follow in assuming their 
share of responsibility for the prevention of delinquency. This has been published by the New 
York State Department of Education under the title of “Schools Against Delinquency” and 
distributed to all school principals (Albany: University of the State of New York, State Edu- 
cation Department, 1944). 
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of coordination for delinquency prevention be adequate to perform 
all the necessary functions of youth service. By combining the two 
concepts, however, an ideal program for the prevention of delin. 
quency and for the well-rounded development of all children and 
young people can be formulated, and the adequate performance 
of each function makes the other easier. 

A final comment is in order. The title of a program that performs 
the dual function of delinquency prevention and broader youth 
service should always avoid the use of the words “delinquency” and 
“crime.” When the Manhasset Youth Council was first organized 
the young people chose the title, “The Manhasset Youth Council 
for the Prevention of Delinquency,” but they soon dropped the 
words, “for the Prevention of Delinquency,” in order to empha- 
size their positive contribution of a program of wholesome, con- 
structive activities. Likewise, the workshop in the Prevention of 
Juvenile Delinquency mentioned above has now discarded the 
reference to delinquency and is known simply as the Youth Work- 
shop. It is noteworthy also that the proposed new State agency to 
develop a program of delinquency prevention throughout New 
York State is to be called the New York State Youth Service Com- 


“See 22 
mission. 





Frederic M. Thrasher is Professor of Education at New York University, Chairman of the 
Action Committee for Delinquency Prevention, and Director of the Youth Workshop of 
the School of Education of New York University. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEEN-AGE CENTER 


Editor’s Note: In the past few years youth-conscious adults have 
become more sensitive to the general lack of facilities for adolescent 
recreation in all types of American communities. Teen-age groups, 
furthermore, have become more articulate in demanding facilities 
of their own for social visiting, dancing, games, and refreshments. 
The result has been the establishment of hundreds of teen-age cen- 


* Interim Report of the Interdepartmental Committee on Delinquency: Part I, Preventing 
Juvenile Delinquency: Proposals for a State Program (Albany, N. Y.: December, 1944). 
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ters throughout the land. The young people have usually made these 
centers truly their own: They have begged for them; petitioned for 
them; earned them; cleaned, scraped, and painted them; and now 
they have a large voice in planning their programs and managing 
them. And so from Oakland to New York and from Fort Lauder- 
dale to Vermont, the teen-age crowds are gathering in their own 
fun spots, which have been given such typical names as Swing Inn, 
the Rec, the Dry Dock, the Bar None Corral, the Bee Hive, and the 
Coop. 

_ An interesting aspect of the development of teen-age centers is 
that, while in themselves they are only a small part of the answer 
to the needs of youth, they are calling the attention of the com- 
munity to the need for more comprehensive, better planned, and 
better supported spare-time programs for children and teen-agers 
alike. They are becoming centers for a wider range of activities 
than originally contemplated or they are being incorporated into 
broader, coordinated programs of youth service, which they them- 
selves did much to bring about. Thus, the teen-age-center movement 


is stimulating serious community interest in renting or planning to 
build after the war real community houses which will be part of 
a program requiring a paid full-time recreational coordinator or 
director. 


On the following pages three types of teen-age centers and their 
particular services and problems are described and then follows a 
bibliography of references to many other types. Is the teen-age 
center here to stay or will it go the way of miniature golf? The 
answer probably lies in the ability of the community to incorporate 
it into a broader community program of youth service with ade- 
quate leadership and financing. 

* For valuable hints on Teen-Age Canteens, see also a brochure “On Teen-Age Canteens,” 
a memorandum prepared by the Associated Youth-Serving Organizations, Inc., 134 E. 56th 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. This pamphlet includes a valuable bibliography. See also issues 
of Community Recreation Bulletin, publication office, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


This publication answers many questions on teen-age centers and deals especially with the 


importance of such centers in keeping adolescents from frequenting places where liquor is 
sold. 





A TEXAS TEEN-AGE CENTER 


Jessie Clayton Adams 


The story of Teen-Canteen in Fort Worth, Texas, would not be com- 
plete without a brief summary depicting its physical background predi- 
cated upon the lore of the Southwest. In 1936, Texas decided to celebrate 
its centennial. Fort Worth being the gateway to the West assumed her 
individual role in this particular celebration by creating a very lavish 
amusement center that attracted citizens far and near. The Casa Manana, 
with the largest revolving stage in the world, presented a spectacular show 
to an audience under the stars. Among the many attractions and adjacent 
to the Casa Manana was the Pioneer Palace: a large gaily colored building 
consisting of two very large rooms where dancing and games could be 
indulged in. The Palace also had dressing rooms, a stage, a broadcasting 
studio, and a kitchen. Reminiscent of the West, with its cattle industry, 
were the decorations of the various cattle brands, still intact upon the 
walls. So seven years later, with the country at war, suddenly came the 
realization that this project conceived in time of peace could be converted 
into a place where teen-agers of the community might have the oppor- 
tunity for wholesome recreation and constructive use of leisure time. 

Teen-Canteen, Incorporated, was composed of a group of thoughtful 
citizens who had the good fortune to include as its president, Mr. Stanley 
A. Thompson, a man who, out of the goodness of his heart and with an 
intelligent appraisal through the years of all educational, civic, and worth- 
while projects, spared nothing in his efforts to create an attractive youth 
center. A survey was made to determine what form of amusement and 
type of place were frequented by the teen-age group. The unhappy dis- 
covery that a very large per cent of high-school boys and girls were seeking 
emotional release at the many night clubs scattered throughout the city, 
where a none too wholesome atmosphere existed, gave further evidence of 
the importance of the center. 

Fifty sponsors invited by the president of Teen-Canteen very gener- 
ously contributed necessary funds to create an attractive cabaret-style cen- 
ter with colorful tables and chairs placed around the floor, also a game 
room, including table tennis, shuffleboard, and various other games. The 
adult board, always in the background but acting as hosts on the two 
nights a week that the Canteen operated, worked closely with a Junior 
Council which was elected from the eight high schools in the city. The 
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election of these young people was conducted in the usual democratic 
way, each school providing one boy and one girl. Although it is agreed 
that adult supervision is necessary in an inconspicuous manner, thought- 
ful young people as leaders show a great understanding and sense of 
responsibility when called upon to direct the policies of such an or- 
ganization. 

In connection with the two nights of entertainment, radio broadcasts 
were given which included quiz programs and the sponsoring of indi- 
vidual talent. Also officiating in the program for the evening were boys 
and girls appointed by the Junior Committee. The function of this group 
was to encourage good manners, as members of a house group, and to 
enforce the rules made by the junior governing body. 

With the advent of summer it was decided by both the junior and sen- 
ior boards that a director was needed, some one trained in the problems of 
youth who would act as an intermediary between the two boards. Under 
this leadership a more informal program was planned for the summer. 
On Saturdays a group of boys and girls met at the Canteen, painted, 
cleaned, and contributed any particular talent that he or she might have. 
For example, murals depicting the modern western boy and girl were 
added by a high-school girl which blended with the general atmosphere 
of the building. Most important of all, through art and group work, many 
timid individuals were provided an opportunity for self-expression. Danc- 
ing lessons were given for one hour each week, making it possible for 
many an awkward youth who had not had the opportunity to learn to 
dance in the proper manner. 

As the year 1944 came to an end an evaluation of the Canteen was made. 
It was agreed through conferences held with the schools, social agencies, 
civic groups, and interested individuals that Teen-Canteen had fulfilled a 
very definite need of the community. However, because of greatly im- 
peded transportation facilities, the youth center, so ideally suited for such 
a project in normal times, could not continue to serve sufficient numbers 
to justify operations indefinitely. 

The final appraisal and recommendation made by the director of the 
Canteen was as follows: The development of recreation and the construc- 
tive use of leisure time should be recognized as a public responsibility and 
integrated with the schools, churches, social agencies, and civic groups. It 
is also a matter of education in order that the public may appreciate the 
importance of child play and the needs of children. While plans are not 
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yet in progress, it is the opinion of the directorate that the Fort Worth 
Teen-Canteen, because of the problems of transportation and the size of 
the city, is not adequate to meet the needs of all the boys and girls in the 
community. However, as a unified project for all schools it contributed a 
very fine influence in breaking down an unhealthy rivalry that existed 
among the schools in various sections of the city. It is to be hoped that the 
schools and churches will provide necessary facilities in every school zone 
so that boys and girls may have easy access to a recreational center every 
day in the week, with some major culminating activity planned by them 
for the week end. 

This should be only the beginning of a consciousness on the part of the 
citizens in every community regarding their responsibilities to help stabi- 
lize the youth of today. Because of accelerated pace of living, over- 
crowded housing, and absence of mothers from homes, something must 
be done to meet these inadequacies. Not only should this consciousness 
prevail during the war emergency but, through adult education, it should 
become a continuous process toward building for security in childhood. 





Jessie Clayton Adams (Mrs. Charles S. Adams) is a member of the Board of Directors of 
Teen-Canteen, Incorporated, and Director of the Pioneer Palace, Fort Worth’s interesting 
teen-age center. 


YOUTH ACTIVITIES, INCORPORATED, ALTOONA, PA. 
Nancy Jane Schott 


The resourcefulness and determination of the high-school set became 
apparent when, in September 1943, a group of four hundred students 
spending their final years of training in the Senior High School put their 
John Henry’s on a petition requesting the establishment of a club where 
they might congregate during their leisure hours. Up to that time there 
had been no entertainment or recreation but the movies, followed by a 
sandwich and a quick coke at some juke joint or drugstore for the “fifteen 
to nineteen gang.” This was undoubtedly the reason the idea was en- 
thusiastically welcomed and carried out with such fervor. 

After the petition had wended its way among the students, it was pre- 
sented to the high-school principal, Joseph N. Maddocks, for his approval. 
Thinking the venture a worth-while one, he turned it over to the Student 
Senate, the school’s governing body, to act upon. Noted for its progressive 
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activities, the Senate put up a vigorous battle, sending speakers to leading 
service clubs for men and women and various other organizations. In 
these talks they presented their views on the method of establishing and 
maintaining the club in such a way that it would not be just a passing 
fancy. The necessity of adult supervision was realized but, as was well ex- 
pressed by a Senate member, “adult supervision without dictation” was 
the goal. The remainder of the school agreed to this emphatically. The 
vote being unanimous, the aid of the Recreation Committee of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies was secured. This committee appointed a group of 
adults who agreed to act as an Adult Supervisory Board. 

Committees composed of students were established under the titles of 
Housing, Furnishing, Rules, Membership, Finance, Refreshment, and 
Entertainment. Members of the Youth Council headed these committees, 
and committee membership was voluntary. The assignment of the Hous- 
ing Committee was to find a suitable location for the club’s home. They 
searched from one end of the business district to the other for a nice, cen- 
trally located building, the rent of which would fit the budget. The budget 
was a pretty important item in the planning of the club and had to be 
made out beforehand. Finally they discovered what they thought to be the 
answer to their dreams—only in reality. Close to the exact center of the 
city, it contained two large rooms covering four thousand square feet, a 
connecting hall, and a balcony overlooking each room. They immediately 
began to envision the warehouse’s appearance when cleaned, decorated, 
and furnished. The rent was not prohibitive. 

While the Housing Committee was doing its bit, the others were far 
from loafing. The Furnishing Committee was also scouring the town. 
Furniture, victrola records, and anything of any use to a teen-age club was 
the object of their search. They made out exceedingly well, with the help 
of the members of the Adult Board, and reported that they had secured a 
loan of the beautiful plush furniture from a few of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road lounge cars besides other articles donated. The railroad furniture 
consisted of davenports and lounge chairs. Also in the line of furnishing 
were the piano, a juke box which could be played without inserting 
nickles, three ping-pong tables, numerous games and game tables, re- 
freshment tables, and a large, streamlined coke bar. At the bar were served 
soft drinks, milk, ice cream, pretzels, and potato chips. 

At the same time, rules were being drawn up with much thought by the 
group in charge. It was decided to charge fifty cents for a three-month 
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membership. Altoona Catholic High School was invited to take part in 
the planning of the club and to send delegates to the Council. 

Rules prohibited smoking and drinking of intoxicating liquors in the 
club rooms. No gambling or unusual rowdiness was to be tolerated. The 
hours of the club were set from 7.30 p.m. to 11.30 on Friday and Saturday 
nights. Fifteen up to and including nineteen became the age limits. 

Wise is the word to describe the Cleanup Committee. Under their guid- 
ance any one who so desired could come in and take part in the cleaning 
of the building. At least fifty students were on hand at all times during the 
scrubbing procedure. All had donned working clothes and were actually 
looking forward to the job. It was a sight to behold! The large plate-glass 
windows disclosed the scene to passers-by who halted to peer in. Amused 
expressions were visible on each face. No wonder—there before them 
were boys and girls of various sizes and shapes attired in old slacks and 
overalls, some down on their hands and knees with scrub brush and soap 
scouring the floor, some with mops and some on ladders washing win- 
dows or giving the walls a thorough going over. From their appearance it 
seemed as though they had transferred the dirt from the building to them- 
selves and were wearing it none too well. Signs indicated that the by- 
standers who were parents to any of the hard-working crew had never 
seen them work so laboriously, yet enjoy themselves so immensely while 
at it. 

The high-school art department furnished the wall decorations in the 
form of slightly exaggerated high-school figures, brightly colored and in 
several so-called dancing poses. These were placed in conspicuous spots 
about the room. Posters, also the work of the art department, illustrated 
club rules. 

The club was to be something in which all students could share. In 
order to bring this about more fully, an application was made to the 
proper State officials to incorporate under the nonprofit corporation law. 
The official name of the club was to be Youth Activities, Incorporated. 
The application was accepted and Youth Activities, Incorporated it be- 
came. The name was ther printed in bold red, black, and gold letters on 
both windows. Matching side drapes were hung. The constitution pro- 
vided for an adult supervisory group of eleven members, and a Youth 
Council of fourteen students. Meetings were to be held on the second 
Monday of each month. 

Opening night, April 4, 1944, fast approached. Every object, every spot 
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was in readiness and shining. At the entrance three students were check- 
ing the printed membership cards and stamping hands with the purple 
identifying “R.” This made it possible for those wishing to enter or leave 
the rooms to do so without going through the process of displaying the 
membership card each trip. Over four hundred students were on hand for 
the first night. Some in the game room were busy with the facilities sup- 
plied them; a number were at the coke bar. The rest were either dancing 
in the other room to the music of a high-school band, or on the clever bal- 
cony overlooking the dance floor. And, of course, a part of every girl’s 
evening was spent in the powder room designed exclusively for her. The 
balcony above the game room fast became a maze of coats, hats, and 
pocketbooks, and the hangers supplied just as speedily disappeared. 

Youth Activities has been riding high for nearly a year now. New ideas 
and changes desired may be dropped in the suggestion box; your auto- 
graph may be found on a section of the dance-floor wall known to all as 
the “Wall of Fame.” The last has been greatly utilized. Names are on in 
pencil, lipstick, and even paint. Hallowe’en and Christmas parties have 
been special features of the club. The adult supervision has been just what 
should be—just as teen-agers want it. Hostesses are on duty each evening. 
All in all, the club is excellent and “has got what it takes.” 





Nancy Jane Schott is a student in the Altoona Senior High School who did a great deal to 
help in the development of Youth Activities, Incorporated. 


A CORPORATION AS A MEANS OF SERVING 
YOUTH INTERESTS 


Walter S. Boardman 


The people of Oceanside claim neither to have worked miracles nor to 
have established a mortgage on ways and means of solving the present- 
day youth problems of a suburban community. They do believe that a 
good foundation has been established upon which they can build for the 
future. 

Oceanside, Long Island, is an unincorporated community of over 
10,000 population. It is without geographic or racial barriers, and the 
people are almost universally of moderate means. Cases of extreme pov- 
erty are rare and those of greater wealth have settled elsewhere. Because of 
the larger population centers of Freeport, Hempstead, Rockville Centre, 
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and Lynbrook, all within six miles or less radius, the shopping center has 
not developed on anything like the scale to be found in a small city such 
as is portrayed in Main Street. The rural or less densely settled hinterland 
that surrounds any typical American city is, in this case, replaced by the 
larger centers mentioned, which tend to draw people away, and to divide 
their interests and loyalties. The problem is made even more difficult by 
the fact that most residents have moved to the community in the past 
twenty years and have not formed the deep home ties that come with 
many years of living in a place. 

So it is that the outlook of youth is quite different from that of their 
parents. The Oceanside School District, in addition to accommodating 
the children of Oceanside, takes in a population of at least four thousand 
persons living within the incorporated village of Rockville Centre or the 
large but unincorporated village of Baldwin. Children from these areas, 
by reason of their school ties, are strongly Oceansiders in affiliations and, 
as a result, are dissociated from their parents in civic affairs. This strong 
sense of local pride and loyalty is even more intense within the area 
known as Oceanside, even though parents do have divided interests, 
When schools are not in session with their activity programs and unify- 
ing force, the young people are less fortunate than their friends in other 
communities. Because of the diffused civic interests of adults, those agen- 
cies that are doing much for the youth of many cities are nonexistent here. 

During the fall of 1943, various civic and youth-interested groups of 
adults of the Oceanside School District held a series of study conferences 
to determine what might be done beyond the school program. One clear 
need seemed to be for some corporate body whose entire function would 
be the study and promotion of the interests of youth. 

The following principles were adopted as a basis upon which to work. 

1. The words and thought of “juvenile delinquency” should be kept 
out of discussion and planning. The approach must be positive. 

2. A maximum opportunity for youthful enterprise should be provided 
with adults serving in an advisory capacity only. 

3. Very wide community support of whatever is to be done is essential. 
This seemed to mean a separate community association for the purpose. 

4. To protect adults serving in any capacity, there must be protection 
against liability which seemed to mean a corporate type of association. 

5. This corporate body should represent a complete cross section of the 
community. 
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Upon this framework of reference, a committee was appointed and 
a lawyer of the community drew up an application for a charter of incor- 
poration. Two preliminary community-wide meetings were held and 
publicity was given in order that what was being planned might be 
widely known and understood. When it was thought that the public was 
familiar with the facts and in general accord in regard to procedure, an 
organization meeting was called. The usual corporation officers were 
elected. In addition, a board of directors was selected to act in the proper 
capacity. In keeping with the fundamental principle of wide representa- 
tion, the directors were people from widely differing affiliations. Catholic, 
Protestant, and Hebrew clergy, American Legion, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, school administration, and several substantial businessmen of 
the community were included. 

Active subcommittees of adults are vital to the success of the work. 
Those already functioning are Finance and House. The Finance Commit- 
tee is responsible for community contributions. The House Committee 
is responsible for looking after the hall, which serves as a youth center. 

To date, the corporation and directors have been chiefly concerned 
with the provision and operation of a large hall, the youth center, capable 
of accommodating two hundred fifty young people safely and comfort- 
ably. It is the upstairs showroom of a Ford garage and sales agency. It 
is well lighted and ventilated, but the most important thing is that the 
quarters are all one open space. With the exception of cloak room, toilets, 
and kitchen, every foot of the place is open for observation. This has 
reduced the need of chaperons to a minimum, making it possible for the 
young people to work out effective self-government. 

At first it was named “The Zanzibar,” but later the young people 
thought the name should be more in keeping with their school theme of 
“Sailors.” (The high-school activities have been worked about the sailor 
theme for several years.) A list of names was prepared by the council and 
there was a gala night set aside for voting on the new name. “Sailor’s 
Haven” was selected. 

The program, the plan of operation, the decoration, and the details of 
less glamorous but essential housekeeping have been in the hands of a 
committee of teen-agers. 

For their own benefit, they work in two separate groups based upon 
the social age-range of the junior (11-14 years) and senior (14-18 years) 
high schools. Each group or Club as they call themselves has a council 
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consisting of a president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and chair. 
men of house, program, and refreshment committees. The councils meet 
weekly with their adult advisers to plan their activities. Rules of conduct 
have been established by the councils, and are more strict than the spon- 
soring adults would have dared to impose. Chaperons are recruited by 
the five Parent-Teacher Associations. The recreation program of the 
senior group is now under the direction of a woman who has had pro. 
fessional training and who has volunteered her services. Direction of the 
junior group is now being developed on a corresponding basis. 

In general, the young people have met their problems well and are gain- 
ing experience how to conduct a successful evening’s program. Each 
week their officers and committee chairmen meet with adult advisers 
for an hour or so to plan evenings ahead and to make assignments. It is 
the experience of those in charge that this conference hour is the heart 
and soul of the program. Under the inspiration of their own enthusiasm 
and with a few suggestions from their advisers, the young people do carry 
forward successfully. As for the corporation itself, it can truthfully be 
said that it has proved an effective vehicle for drawing together those 
elements of the community interested in constructive youth activity. It 
is based upon and operates upon the fundamental principles of represen- 
tative, democratic government and, while rightfully limited to the service 
of youth, it is broad enough to include all needs found to exist. 





Dr. Walter S. Boardman is Superintendent of Schools at Oceanside, N. Y. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARTICLES AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION ON TEEN-AGE 
CANTEENS AND YOUTH COUNCILS 


Abbie Condit 


Articles appearing in Recreation magazine: 


1. April 1943, “Night Life for "Teen-Age Boys and Girls.” Reports from 
Dedham, Mass., Watertown, N. Y., and Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

2. August 1943, “Centers All their Own.” Reports from Raleigh, N. C, 
Memphis, Tenn., Marshalltown, Iowa, Burlington, Iowa, and Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

3. September 1943, “More ‘Soda Pop’ Centers.” Reports from Des 
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Moines, Iowa, Columbia, Mo., Colchester, Conn., Caspar, Wyo., and 
Arkansas City, Kansas. 

4. January 1944, “The Coop.” Report from Summit, N. J. 

5. February 1944, “United Front for Youth in Fort Wayne.” (Indiana.) 

6. March 1944, “Give Us Something to Do.” (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

Marion J. Edwards. 
“The Pennsylvania Dutch Canteen.” (York, Pa.) Ger- 
ald Samuels. 

7. May 1944, “Those Young Folk of Ours.” Reports from Bradford, Pa., 
Dallas, Texas, Atchison, Kansas, Peru, Ind., Beaumont, Texas, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Manhasset, N. Y., and San Francisco, Calif. 

8. August 1944, “Still with Us— Youth Centers!” Reports from New 

Philadelphia, Ohio, Terre Haute, Ind., Anthony, 
Kansas, and Iowa City, lowa. 
“Helping Youth to Help Themselves.” (Ithaca, N.Y.) 
Ethelwyn G. Cornelius. 
“Out of Doors with Irvington Youth.” (Irvington, 
N.Y.) Philip LeBoutillier. 
g. September 1944, “A Canteen for Teen-Agers.” (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Dorothy M. Wolff. 
“Daytona Beach Youth Council.” (Daytona Beach, 
Fla.) Ruby Lee Goldman and Patricia Gardner. 
10. October 1944, “And Sunday Too.” (Lancaster, Pa.) Grant D. 
Brandon. 
11. January 1945, “Recreation Glamourized!” (New York City.) Louise 
and Joseph Adler. 


Current publications on youth recreation (brochures) :’ 


. Teen Trouble: Problems of youth in wartime. 

. Gotta Date Tonight? Experience of several cities in solving youth rec- 
reation problems. 

. Preventing Wartime Delinquency: Causes of juvenile delinquency 
presented in a series of newspaper articles. 

. Suggestions for Youth Recreation Programs: An outline by Florida 
recreation executives. 


*Nos. 1, 4, 5, and 7 may be purchased at 10 cents each; nos. 2, 3, and 6 at 15 cents each, 
from the National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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5. Teen-Age Centers—Bird’s-Eye View: Latest developments in youth. 
center field. 

6. Youth Out of Doors: A reprint of interesting outdoor activities suited 
for teen-age boys and girls. 

7. A Teen-Age Recreation Survey of Long Beach. 





Abbie Condit is Managing Editor of Recreation magazine. 


A CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COORDINATES AND 
EXPANDS ITS RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 


Christal M. Murphy 
(Data and Statistics by Claire Johnston) 


The Arroyo Viejo Community Council of Oakland, California, 
came into existence as a result of the public concern over the be. 
havior of youth. It was organized as an experiment in community 
effort to study the problems of juvenile delinquency. The city was 
divided into geographical areas, and the eastern section became 
known as Arroyo Viejo and includes an estimated population of 
65,000 people. In this district are three junior high schools, one high 
school, Castlemont, and ten elementary schools. In addition Mills 
College is in the area. 

The adult Community Council functions on the assumption that, 
in a democracy, those who live in an area are the ones most con- 
cerned and responsible for the welfare and development of the 
neighborhood; therefore this group studies the needs of youth in the 
district and devises ways and means of meeting them and of obtain- 
ing aid from city and county agencies to that end. 

Working hand in hand with this adult body is a group of teen- 
age students at Castlemont High School, the Youth Council, who 
share with the adults in planning and in promoting a recreational 
program in which they are sufficiently interested to give full sup- 
port and time. This student body is under the sponsorship of two 
faculty members who attend all meetings and functions. 
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Both the members of the adult council and those on the Youth 
Council attend each other’s meetings, offer suggestions, and have 
full rights to the floor for discussion. This builds for what, during 
the past three years, has been perfect understanding and cooper- 
ation. 

Serving in the Arroyo Viejo area is a physical-education teacher 
called a coordinator who visits each elementary, junior high, and 
senior high school to plan programs and offer help as needed. This 
is a new position created last year by the Oakland Board of Edu- 
cation, which has set up six geographical areas each served by a 
recreational coordinator. These coordinators work not only with 
school people, but also with the Group Work Division of the 
Council of Social Agencies, and with its local committee groups 
or councils. 

Various sections have been organized as subcommittees of the 
Arroyo Viejo Community Council, such as the Professional Sec- 
tion of the Arroyo Viejo Community Council. This unit consists 
of the elementary- and secondary-school principals, representatives 
of the association of churches, police officers in the district, libra- 
rians, public-health officials, Parent-Teacher Association represen- 
tatives, group-work agency people, and representatives of the super- 
intendent’s office of the Board of Education, which includes the 
coordinator, individual guidance-department consultants, and 
nurses. At the monthly luncheon meeting attendance is about forty. 
Various committees from this group have set to work with em- 
phasis on the problem of pre-delinquency among elementary-school 
children. They have sent out information and letters to parents on 
police and library services. They are now enlarging their scope of 
study. 

The Youth Council surveyed the school population in order to 
offer a program with vitality and interest to the student groups. 
As a result two dances each month have been set up. Any student 
in school who brings a written permit from a parent receives a 
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Youth Council membership card which entitles him to admission 
to these dances. Needless to say, these dances are planned and run 
by the students themselves, who check cards at the door, handle the 
check room, operate the recording machine, and attend to the sale 
of coke. Floor shows of school talent have recently been added with 
splendid results. 

In connection with the dances a keen interest in parlor games is 
being developed. The girls’ athletic honor society operates the game 
room and issues games and supplies. Many prefer games to dancing, 
and both can be conducted at the same time. For example, boys and 
girls may play ping-pong and then go to dance. Others simply like 
to chat; they do not care to dance, and they prefer to sit and talk 
to others of the same age. The dance floor is simply decorated, and 
it is always lighted nicely to suggest a party. As a means of intro- 
ducing people, the “Pony Express” has been used with success. In 
this, five couples start to dance, and then each must seek a new 
partner when the music stops, thus allowing every one a chance 
to get on the floor. We have had five to six hundred teen-agers in 
a Conga line. This activitiy is more strenuous and increases the sale 
of cokes. In addition, the Board of Education offers a wide recre- 
ational program after school and during the evening hours at junior 
high and senior high schools. 

Attendance for this phase of the program is quite astounding, 
for from September 1943 to June 1944 a grand total of 52,230 persons 
took part, an overwhelming majority of them teen-agers. This is 
an accumulated attendance. During October of this year 9,162 at- 
tended, and this was for regular activities with no special features. 

The Youth Council of Castlemont, in cooperation with members 
of the Oakland Recreation Department, Arroyo Viejo Community 
Council, and the Auxiliary Police, organized the “Castleteen” lo- 
cated in the field house of a municipal playground. Dances are held 
here on Friday nights, alternating with the Youth Council dances 
at Castlemont. and, in addition, on Saturday nights. At present the 
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clubhouse is-crowded to capacity, and a show of professional and 
amateur talent was given to raise money to enlarge the building. 

For the past two years a community program has been presented 
at Castlemont High School to show the results of the coordinated 
program in this area. Money from the sale of tickets is prorated to 
each group that participates; in this way Girl and Boy Scouts, 
Y.W.C.A., Federal Housing units, and schools can become aware 
of the part each is playing. 

Recently a subcommittee was appointed to work on plans for 
“Stay at Home Camps” for boys and girls during the summer. This 
committee involves a recreational coordinator as committee chair- 
man plus members from each of the following: Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., city recreational department rep- 
resentatives, and Board of Education recreational coordinators. 

The work of the committee is to survey all resources of each 
group; then work together so to coordinate and pool these resources 
that every child in Oakland may be offered the opportunity of some 
kind of camp experience during vacation. 

Another group that has given one hundred per cent help to our 
program is the Auxiliary Police who patrol the grounds and streets 
to see that no one remains after the dances. They aided in raising 
money to open the “Castleteen.” Their support and interest have 
been invaluable. 

Yes, we’ve been busy—working, talking, and planning—but 
what of the results? Police records may or may not be tests, but 
Captain F. R. Barbeau, Captain of Police in the Eastern Division of 
Oakland, California, stated that in his personal opinion the results 
had been more than gratifying. According to a graph drawn from 
morning reports, the following seems to be correct for burglaries: 
In 1943 the total number of cases reported in the Eastern Division 
was 637; in 1944 the total reported was 464. This represents a de- 
crease of 173 or 27.3 per cent. Of these crimes, go per cent are com- 
mitted by juveniles. According to Captain Barbeau, of 100 juveniles, 
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97 are good boys and girls; only 3 per cent are really.delinquent, 
Of the 3 per cent in the Eastern Division only 19 per cent are re- 
peaters. 

~ When he was asked for a statement regarding the results of the 
program from the police point of view, Captain Barbeau stated: 


The over-all picture, as I see it from a police angle, is one of the most 
outstanding and forward movements for the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency that has come to my attention during the past year and a half, 
I do know that police activities have been greatly aided by these activities 
and the result of recommendations made through the Professional Sec- 
tion to the effect that it has brought the police in close contact with all 
organizations interested in child guidance in this division. 


The only way any such program can function fully is by cooper- 
ation ; cooperation of group-work agencies, school groups, religious 
groups, and recreational groups. Yes, we've all been willing to 
forget our own group identity in order to work together to solve 
our common problems, because we’re holding high a torch that was 
given us by other hands. 

My personal hope is that all of this fine unified action will not be 
concluded at the termination of the war. In our setup we feel that 
we are as valuable to the good youths as we are to the bad ones. 
Every young person should be directed into worth-while leisure- 
time activities if he’s to be helped to meet one of life’s greatest 
challenges. 

From this unified program one can see that this type of activity 
need not necessarily be a war emergency project, but it should con- 
tinue and grow as life continues and grows. 





Christal M. Murphy is sponsor of the Youth Council of the Castlemont High School of 
Oakland, California. Claire Johnston is the coordinator of the project. 
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THE MANHASSET YOUTH COUNCIL 
Jay Jostyn 


The Manhasset (N.Y.) Youth Council has become justly famous 
because, under the sponsorship of the local Community Recreation 
Committee, it has developed a pattern of community coordination 
for youth service which may be adapted to meet the needs of many 
American communities seeking a solution of their youth problems. 
Since the Council was established on October 29, 1943, it has attract- 
ed wide attention and has inspired local efforts along similar lines 
in many other localities. It was widely publicized in a brochure 
published by Life magazine as a sequel to Life’s report, “Our Kids 
Are in Trouble,” and mailed to some 7,000 educators throughout the 
United States. The plan has been recommended as a model by the 
American Women’s Voluntary Services, which is interested in 
sponsoring local programs in the service of youth throughout the 
country. 

The Manhasset Youth Council is a body of more than 400 young 
people between the ages of 13 and 18 in a community of approxi- 
mately 14,000 people, a commuting suburb some seventeen miles 
from New York City (Manhattan), served by some eighty trains a 
day. Manhasset is not a town in the ordinary sense of the term, but a 
collection of some thirteen real-estate developments and villages, 
incorporated and unincorporated, that together constitute the Man- 
hasset school district. It is largely an area of beautiful homes, numer- 
ous churches, and luxurious clubs, and although it has a small 
section characterized by poverty and miserable housing, most of 
its residents are prosperous business and professional people. Any 
young person (aged 13 to 18) residing within this school district 
is eligible to become a member of the Youth Council and may join 
by handing his name to one of the officers. 

The Youth Council is sponsored and financed by the Community 
Recreation Committee, an autonomous group of public-spirited 
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local citizens who are interested in developing a long-range pro. 
gram adequate to meet the recreational needs of the whole 
community for young and old alike. The Recreation Committee 
sponsors the popular annual hobby show (attended in 1945 by 
5,000 people) and Youth Week and participates actively in organ- 
izing local recreational projects. 

The Manhasset Youth Council, which is nonsectarian and inter- 
racial, constitutes a splendid cross section of the young people of the 
community. No dues are required for membership in the Council, 
but all members purchase willingly an attractive sterling-silver 
recognition pin (at a cost of 78 cents), which is required for en- 
trance into the Council’s Youth Center (The Juke Box), for voting 
in Youth Council elections, and for participation in the other 
numerous clubs and activities of the Council. 

The Youth Council is governed by an Executive Board of young 
people made up as follows: (1) elected officers and members of 
the executive committee; (2) presidents and chairmen of all clubs 
and activities; and (3) representatives, officially designated, of all 
youth groups in Manhasset, including the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts, Legion Drum and Bugle Corps, Community Service Center, 
Junior Red Cross, Police Boys’ Club, young people’s groups of the 
churches, etc. Thus, the Executive Board is completely representa- 
tive and democratic. These young people in general determine the 
policies and plans of the Council with the assistance of adult 
advisers. 

Like the youthful Executive Board, the Adult Committee of the 
Youth Council, which is a subcommittee of the Community Rec- 
reation Committee, is completely representative of all the youth- 
serving groups and interests of the community and is so constituted 
as to keep all community agencies informed about youth problems 
and needs. The Adult Committee, which acts in an advisory capacity 
to the young people, is made up of four classes of membership: (1) 
ofhicially designated representatives of youth-serving agencies in the 
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community such as the Boy and Girl Scouts, the Police Boys’ Club, 
etc.; (2) youth chairmen of the various civic, cultural, and educa- 
tional organizations in the community; (3) adult leaders and 
coaches of Youth Council clubs and activities; and (4) private 
citizens who are interested in youth problems. 

The Youth Chairmen of community organizations are a par- 
ticularly noteworthy feature of the Manhasset plan. Each of three 
women’s clubs, for example, has a Youth Chairman who attends 
the meetings of the Council’s Adult Committee and takes back to 
her respective organization reports of youth problems, needs, and 
plans. This is an excellent method of tying all the youth interests of 
the community together and making all its organizations more 
youth conscious. Furthermore, the participation of official repre- 
sentatives of all youth agencies in the adult committee is a guarantee 
against duplication of effort in serving young people and a help in 
the development of a complete community front of understanding 
and cooperation in solving the problems of young people. 

The organization and program of the Youth Council have been 
developed on the basis of certain principles fundamental to com- 
munity coordination for youth service. These principles are more 
fully presented elsewhere in this issue of THE JourNat. It should 
be pointed out here, however, that the Youth Council program 
is basically a program for developing wholesome spare-time activ- 
ities for young people and although it must be closely coordinated 
with the educational and religious programs of the community, it 
is designed primarily to meet leisure-time needs. Another funda- 
mental consideration is that it is designed to work with and 
strengthen the work of every other youth-serving agency in the 
community—never to compete with or supplant other agencies. 

In order to complete the picture of the Manhasset Youth Council, 
it is necessary to give a brief sketch of the origin, development, and 


* See the article by Frederic M. Thrasher on “Some Principles Underlying Community 
Coordination,” p. 387. 
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present activities of its program. In the spring of 1943 the commu. 
nity had come to a growing realization that there were no adequate 
facilities available for adolescent recreation. There was no com- 
munity center, no “Y,” no place to which the young people of the 
whole community could go for social activities, friendly visiting, 
dancing, and refreshments. There were, on the other hand, numer- 
ous taverns and near-by roadhouses, which it was felt were not 
ideal congregating places for young people. 

Community interest in this problem finally developed to the 
extent that a forum composed of two panels, one of local adult 
leaders and another of the young people themselves, was held in 
March 1943 under the auspices of the School Community Associ- 
ation (which corresponds in other communities to the Parent- 
Teacher Association) .One of the local newspapers made the 
following report on this meeting:* 

That Manhasset young people want—and intend to get—a bowling 
league and recreation center where they can gather for dancing (toa 
juke box), soft drinks and games—was brought out in a lively meeting 
of the School Community Association at the Plandome Road School 
on Monday night. ... 

That drinking, smoking and immorality in varying degrees exist in 
Manhasset was admitted by the students, who blamed the situation partly 
upon some parents’ leniency in their own behaviour and that of their off- 
spring; to the fact that there is no public place where they can go without 
being subject to the influence of a bar; that it is not as much fun enter- 
taining at home and that while they “want to escape the parental eye, 
they have no desire to cut up....” 


Furthermore, there had been complaints from the local theater 
management and the real-estate men of considerable vandalism, 
which seemed to indicate a lack of something more interesting and 
more constructive to do on the part of the young people. 


? Manhasset Mail, March 11, 1943. 
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Asa result of the work of the Community Recreation Committee 
in cooperation with local business and professional leaders, a teen- 
age club, “The Juke Box,” named by the young people themselves, 
was opened on September 17, 1943. In spite of many difficulties, 
this center operated successfully during most of 1943-1944. It was 
so successful in its initial stages that the March of Time embodied 
a sequence on it as a typical youth canteen in its release on Youth 
in Crisis, which appeared in some 14,000 United States theaters in 
November 1943. 

The inception of the Youth Council came on October 29, 1943, 
following a preview of Youth in Crisis by twenty-two representative 
Manhasset young people, who decided it was time to undertake a 
more comprehensive program for young people than that repre- 
sented by the Juke Box. They elected officers and appointed com- 
mittees representative of the various religious, racial, and youth 
groups in the community. At first they called themselves the 
Manhasset Youth Council for the Prevention of Delinquency, but 
they soon dropped the words “for the Prevention of Delinquency,” 
in order that their approach might be completely positive. They 
set up three committees, one on vandalism, one on the sale of liquor 
to minors, and, third aiid most important, a committee to develop 
a varied and attractive program of club and other activities, which 
would provide many wholesome interests for all kinds of young 
people in the community. 

The young people adopted a slogan to incorporate their major 
purpose: “To promote cooperation among young people for the 
service of the entire community.” And they began with an emphasis 
on this aspect of their program by taking over the local movie house 
for a benefit and raising some $275.00 for the Community Recre- 
ation Committee. 


* The story of “The Juke Box” is told in an interesting and informative way by Mrs. Boyd 
Lipsett, one of the leading spirits in getting it started, in Recreation magazine for May 1944. 
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During the remainder of the 1943-1944 season the Youth Council 
activities may be summarized as follows: 


Theater party in New York to preview “Where Are Your Children,” 
following which members participated in a discussion of the picture with 
members of the Dukes, a group of boys from Mousetown in upper Man- 
hattan. 

Committee on Vandalism, with the cooperation of J. Edgar Hoover, 
sponsored a series of school assemblies for elementary and high schools 
in Manhasset and three near-by towns; addressed by FBI special agents 
on “The Short Step between Vandalism and Sabotage”; illustrated by 
FBI movies. 

Theater party of members of Youth Council Chess clubs saw Othello 
in New York where they had an opportunity to meet Paul Robeson back- 
stage and have their pictures taken with the famous star. Pictures were 
published in local newspapers. 

Committee on Sale of Liquor to Minors sought cooperation of liquor 
establishments and made some progress locally. 

Youth Council Masqueraders (dramatic group) successfully presented 
a musical sketch at the Alvin Theatre in New York for the benefit of 
the Actors Equity Fund, appearing with such stars as Jimmy Durante, 
Ted Lewis, and Ralph Bellamy. 

Members assisted with Annual Hobby Show where they helped with 
exhibits, ushering, assembling, and selling programs, etc.; conducted 
chess and checker tournaments; had a booth presenting Youth Council 
activities; and took a prominent part in the Saturday night stage show. 

At the request of the Community Recreation Committee the Youth 
Council took over the junior management of the Juke Box, which be- 
came the Youth Council’s official youth center. 

Developed a series of program activities, including chess clubs, saber- 
fencing, art club, Victory Squad (which made an excellent record in 
bringing in the scrap), Armchair Admirals, Youth Council News. 

Materials collected for a 1944 yearbook. 

The Manhasseters (the Youth Council’s civic group) was organized 
and adopted a vigorous platform for local civic improvement. 

Youth Council election held at the high school during Youth Week 
and Council activities prominently featured in exhibit; Council leaders 
were guests of Kiwanis Club at luncheon. 

Numerous pictures and articles on Youth Council activities appeared 
in the local press. 
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During the 1944-1945 season most Youth Council committees, 
clubs, and activities were resumed with renewed enthusiasm in a 
broader program of interest groups centering in the homes: 


Camera Cinema Club, considered the Council’s model group, success- 
fully initiated and conducted (the club now has a waiting list). 

Manhasseters make plans for conducting a community calendar with 
the endorsement and support of leaders in community organizations. 

Attractive insignia adopted and silver recognition pins required for 
participation in all activities. In this way the Executive Board hoped to 
achieve a better control of attendance at the Juke Box. 

Talent Bureau organized to give young people a chance to develop 
self-confidence in appearing in public and to encourage the development 
of talent. Talent Bureau booked local young people at Larchmont, N. Y., 
at East Harlem Youth Rally (with an audience of 1,500), at Bronxville, 
N. Y., at USO shows, at hospitals, etc. 

Music Lovers group successfully initiated with splendid program, 
meeting at homes of prominent local women interested in music (has 
a waiting list). 

Chess Club activities renewed and adult leaders obtained for Arm 
Chair Admirals, and projected Electronics, Rifle, and Radio Clubs. 

Sunshine Committee appointed to cheer ill young people and wounded. 

Women’s Clubs and other organizations appoint Youth Chairmen and 
youth-service agencies designate official representatives to serve on Adult 
Advisory Committee. 

Extensive publicity (with pictures) given to Youth Council activities 
in local press. 

Art group projected on same plan as Music Lovers. 

Speakers Bureau organized with speakers appearing locally, in Mee 
York City, and in other communities in New York region. 

Bridge Club initiated and meeting monthly; beginners’ bridge groups 
planned. 

Youth Council Executive Board developed on a completely representa- 
tive basis. 

Youth Council Square Dancers organized and taken over by the local 
high school. 

Youth Council Juke Box committee of young people in cooperation 
with adult Juke Box Committee reopen the Juke Box and adopt plan for 
complete renovation, new furniture, etc. drawn by prominent local 
architect; Juke Box completely repainted according to plan. 
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Youth Council Almanac launched as a monthly publication issued by 
Press Club. 

Those close to the development of the Youth Council regard it 
as just having made a good beginning in the first year and a half 
of its existence. Great opportunities lie ahead and envisage an ex- 
pansion of program to include more and more young people in 
varied activities which will be both enjoyable and constructive. 

A new youth center is now an immediate need because the Juke 
Box was lost in January 1945 and this indicates a fundamental weak- 
ness of the adult approach to the problem in Manhasset. The Juke 
Box was an empty storeroom on the main street, provided gener- 
ously by a public-spirited real-estate man rent free and accepted 
gratefully by the Community Recreation Committee with the 
understanding that it might be rented any time a suitable tenant 
was secured. The inevitable happened just after the room had been 
completely redecorated by the young people. Naturally it was a 
severe blow, but it demonstrated to the local community the ne- 
cessity of not expecting facilities for its young people without paying 
for them. Fortunately the Juke Box was only a smali part of the 
Manhasset Youth Council plan and the Council is continuing with 
its varied program, while actively agitating for a new youth center. 
The loss of the Juke Box has stimulated an active extension of the 
Council’s program in homes and facilities provided by churches 
and schools. 

Another weakness of the Manhasset plan is that it has depended 
for the coordination of its adult leadership entirely upon volunteers. 
Volunteers, it must be emphasized, are an important source of 
strength for Youth Council activities. They should be the backbone 
of a program of this sort. Yet volunteers may move away, may be- 
come ill, or may not have the time to follow up and coordinate all 
the interesting possibilities which the Youth Council may realize. 
Eventually a paid coordinator, preferably trained in the fields of 
sociology, recreation, and community organization, should be ob- 
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tained for every community program of this sort as a guarantee of 
continuity and coordination. And for facilities and a trained key- 
person for coordinating leadership the community must learn to 
pay. Otherwise the youth center and the Youth Council alike are 
foredoomed to go the way of miniature golf. 





Jay Jostyn, who is “Mr. District Attorney” on the radio, is a resident of Manhasset and 
chairman of the Youth Council’s Adult Advisory Committee. 


AREA PROJECTS IN CLEVELAND* 
Mildred H. Esgar 


In recommending its appropriation to the Group Work Council 
in the fall of 1942, the Planning Committee of the Cleveland Wel- 
fare Federation stipulated that approximately $8,500 of the grant 
be used for the extension of group work and recreational services 
into “areas of greatest need.” How to secure the greatest returns 
from so small an amount was the question. 

On the surface it might be assumed that “greatest need” always 
would be a determining factor in making appropriations. In great 
measure, that is true. However, the fact that every agency can make 
a case for more money than it has been receiving from the Feder- 
ation has meant that there is some resistance to the allocation of 
funds to “new” projects, on the grounds that the existing agencies 
are receiving more requests for programs than they can meet and 
that all the available money should be distributed among them. 
On the other hand, there is danger that agencies under wartime 
pressures become even more absorbed in their own programs than 
usual and lose sight of the unmet needs in areas where the popula- 
tion has not become articulate enough to express interest in such 
programs. So, the earmarking of a sum of money for use in under- 


* Miss Esgar’s article is adapted from a heretofore unpublished paper read at the National 
Conference of Social Work, May 26, 1944. 
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served areas imposed upon the Group Work Council special respon- 
sibility for identifying these areas and for trying to strengthen 
services in them—the assumption being that the established agencies 
would share responsibility for the development of programs. 

Cleveland has had so many recreational surveys that there was 
agreement that an elaborate research project was not needed. A 
small committee appointed to make specific recommendations 
included the Director of the City Planning Commission, the Chief 
of Bureau of Attendance of the Cleveland Board of Education, the 
Research Secretary of the Welfare Federation, four lay leaders 
active in different types of private agencies, and the Secretary of 
the Group Work Council. Not only was this committee well in- 
formed itself about the city and the agencies, but it had access to 
material needed for study purposes—an important factor in speed- 
ing up a process. 

The committee quickly established two principles: one, that it 
would be wiser to select a few geographical areas rather than to 
distribute so small an amount over too wide a field; the other, that 
the age group should be limited. Because of such factors as the draft, 
the new employment situation, the increase in juvenile delinquency 
in the younger teen-age group, it was decided to direct attention 
to the leisure-time needs of young people approximately 13 to 18 
years of age. 

Eight areas were identified and the composition of the population 
and certain selected social characteristics were studied. Although 
no attempt was made to weight the various factors, a composite 
rating was made, on the basis of which the areas were ranked and 
three selected for experimental work. The areas vary considerably 
in size but each represents a well-defined geographical section of 
the city. 

At this point, two other principles were agreed upon: one, that 
the Group Work Council should not become an operating agency; 
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the other, that no new agency should be established unless a fair 
amount of experimentation pointed to the need for one. 

Since a proposal to utilize school buildings unused to capacity 
as school community centers by employing additional leaders 
proved impractical, new plans had to be made. It was recognized 
that the problems to be dealt with were of concern to all the group- 
work recreation agencies, both public and private, whether they had 
buildings in the areas or not and that, until further study had been 
made, it would be impossible to make definite recommendations 
with respect to types of program, specific forms of organization, and 
ultimate responsibility for administration. It finally was agreed that, 
for the experimental period, these should be regarded as special proj- 
ects of the Group Work Council in which a group of agencies are 
cooperating, and for which one agency would be asked to assume 
some administrative responsibility. Since programs would depend 
to a great extent upon the interest and participation of residents and 
agency leaders, the Group Work Council in each case appointed 
a representative area committee to study further the recreational 
needs of the 13- to 18-year-old group and to find ways of meeting 
them more adequately. 

In two instances, it was recommended that field workers be ap- 
pointed and practically the entire amount budgeted was allocated 
to salaries. These field workers were chosen by the respective 
committees; each uses a settlement house outside the area as head- 
quarters—the settlement providing office space and administering 
the budget. The executive of the agency serves as adviser to the 
committee and to the field worker, but the field worker carries the 
primary responsibility for the execution of the project. 

This apparent lack of clear-cut organizational lines has, at times, 
caused some confusion, but, in general, people have been willing to 
deal with organizational problems as they arise and have accepted 
the fact that, when program patterns emerge more clearly, a de- 
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cision also will have to be reached with respect to structure and 
administration. 

It is with the two areas in which field workers were employed 
that the balance of this article will deal.’ Conditions that prevail 
in the areas selected are those commonly associated with eco- 
nomically disadvantaged areas. Broken homes, many working 
mothers, neglected children, vice, juvenile delinquency are all to 
be found in disturbing proportions. Both areas are culturally hetero- 
geneous. The Kinsman area is relatively small and, within it, there 
are several clearly defined neighborhoods that provide a unit for 
community organization on a smaller geographical base. 

In the Hough area, which is nearly five times as large, there 
seems to be no consciousness of neighborhood identity. This in- 
cludes Cleveland’s “Little Hollywood,” the “Suitcase” area, the 
“rooming-house” area, characterized by a high rate of mobility, 
anonymity, and lack of common social code. It is reported that there 
is continuous movement of in-migrants from West Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, and Pennsylvania, but it is difficult to substantiate this with 
actual figures. This is the typical area in transition, close enough to 
the downtown business section to have many potential advantages. 
It is one of the areas mapped out by the City Planning Commission 
for conservation. 

Both areas are barren of noncommercial recreational facilities 
that appeal to the adolescent. Although several of the city-wide 
agencies have members in the areas, the number is small. With the 
exception of one poorly equipped church-supported community 
center, no private group-work agency has physical facilities in 
either area. Churches have some usable space, but the majority 
operate on a “Sunday” basis and laymen, as frequently as clergymen, 
hesitate to sanction the use of church property for recreational pro- 


* The writer is indebted to reports of Mary Forman and Mary Jane Fisher, field workers in 
Kinsman-East 79th Street and Hough Areas respectively, and to conferences with them for 
much of the material herein presented. 
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grams. In general, school buildings are not available for use after 
school hours. Churches, schools, libraries, and city recreation facil- 
ities, however, were all considered as possible resources for expan- 
sion of services. 

The two area committees each consist of about twenty-five mem- 
bers who, in the main, are professional workers in diverse social 
agencies, schools, and churches, plus a few residents chosen because 
of their ability as leaders. The Kinsman Committee meets once a 
month; the Hough Committee meets on call, but has appointed 
an interim executive and planning committee of seven members. 

In the Kinsman project, emphasis was laid on immediate exten- 
sion of services with the understanding that program would be 
“carried out” into the area, not centralized in the settlement house, 
where the field worker had her office. 

Because of the size, complexity, and apparent lack of stability of 
the Hough area, the emphasis here was not on direct service to 
adolescent groups. Instead, it was thought that the primary task 
of the field worker should be one of interpretation and help to local 
leaders on methods of meeting the needs more effectively. 

Between June 1943 and May 1944, the efforts of the Kinsman Com- 
mittee resulted in the establishment of a summer playground which, 
during the winter, was flooded for skating; organization of weekly 
outdoor movies and two street dances with an average attendance 
of from 400 to 500; development of recreation programs in several 
churches and libraries; promotion of a day care center; two Christ- 
mas parties with an attendance of 80 and 200 respectively; a sewing 
class for women; and other informal programs. Five new groups, 
under sponsorship of Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Girl Reserves 
(Y.W.C.A.), and Camp Fire Girls were organized, with a total 
membership of one hundred and three children. Nine small in- 
formal clubs of boys and girls met in homes, churches, and libraries. 

Quite as important as the activities themselves is the process by 
which they have been accomplished, for they are true examples of 
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joint planning on the part of the area committee, the field worker, 
and special neighborhood or project committees which have in- 
cluded in their membership young people as well as adults. One of 
these groups, the Kinsman Citizen’s League, is a “nonprofit, non- 
political group, organized for the purpose of improving conditions 
in the Kinsman Community,” and includes businessmen, house- 
wives, P. T. A. members, air-raid wardens, and two city councilmen, 
It is concerned with street lighting, juvenile delinquency, and rec- 
reation. The 80th Street Neighborhood Committee of Mothers 
called on every family in Kinsman Homes, a new housing project, 
and arranged a reception for the newcomers. 

The Committee believes that this sort of neighborhood work is 
essential, but not sufficient; e.g., the lack of physical facilities is re- 
garded as a serious handicap. The field worker has no alternatives 
to suggest for the hangouts now used by delinquents and potential 
delinquents; there literally is no place where young people can go 
after school or in the evening. To meet this problem partially the 
Committee is seeking a subsidy to open a youth center of the popular 
“teen-canteen” type, which, it is understood, would be in addition 
to, not a substitute for, the activities already under way. 

In her contacts with professional leaders and residents in the 
Hough area, the field worker was impressed with the interest shown 
but, more significantly, with the pessimism which every one seemed 
to have about the possibility of changing the environment. It was 
recognized that it would be unwise to promote too vigorous a cam- 
paign in the interest of recreation unless there were likelihood of 
being able to provide programs after interest has been aroused. 
Much of the time of the field worker, therefore, was devoted to en- 
couraging existing agencies to expand programs and to working 
with residents on methods of social action. 

Between September 1943 and May 1944, 11 new groups or activ- 
ities were organized by youth-serving agencies; several others have 
been reorganized; e.g., 115 new members were added to Boy Scout 
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troops already in the area. The Cleveland Public Library and the 
City Department of Recreation are cooperating on opening an 
arts and crafts center at the Inter-cultural Library. A few church 
leaders are working aggressively to provide recreational programs; 
some joint planning among the churches is going on. Local teachers 
and P. T. A. leaders are interested and cooperative. They have ex- 
tended extracurricular programs and have promoted a few “family 
night” affairs. 

Unquestionably one of the greatest accomplishments has been 
the mobilization of public opinion with respect to the problem 
and renewed conviction on the part of many people that they have 
a responsibility for “doing something” about it. Following are illus- 
trations of ways by which this concern has been expressed: (1) a 
delegation of residents visited the Superintendent of Schools to pre- 
sent a petition requesting the opening of a junior community cen- 
ter; (2) P. T. A. Councils and small local community groups have 
expressed to the city and the Board of Education their desire for 
more playgrounds; (3) an interpretation of the specific needs of the 
area was presented to the Mayor’s Committee on Recreation. 

As is true in the Kinsman area, young people of the Hough area 
are responsive and have expressed a desire for a youth center. The 
committee feels that the area is so large that, if possible, three centers 
should be opened but has not encouraged the “teen-canteen” idea 
because of their belief that a more diversified type of community- 
center program is needed. 

Although, as yet, no claims are being advanced about the effec- 
tiveness of these projects in combating juvenile delinquency, even 
the most skeptical must be convinced that the methods used have 
resulted in considerable progress toward the achievement of the 
objectives for which they were established; namely, an appreciable 
expansion of services. 

How has this been accomplished and what are the implications 
for future planning? 
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1. First, it seems reasonably clear that the development of pro- 
grams in these underserved areas is a community organization 
problem which can be solved only by persistent effort within the 
area itself. The contribution of social workers and other professional 
leaders familiar with the areas has not been repudiated. Instead, 
the area committees are drawn primarily from these groups, with 
a few residents also serving as members. Local community groups 
have been included in many different ways both in planning and 
executing projects and their participation at the point of social 
action has been fostered. 

2. In areas where a particular problem is of long standing, it may 
be assumed that the ordinary methods of providing services have 
not been effective. Therefore, some new approach has to be de- 
veloped. This requires not only continuous interpretation and pro- 
motion in order that each organization be encouraged to assume 
more responsibility itself, but an alertness to the necessity for joint 
planning and the ability to establish and keep open the channels 
for cooperative working relationships among a great variety of 
people and institutions. Through the device of the area committee 
and a special worker, agencies which ordinarily do not meet have 
become better acquainted and have unified their efforts in behalf 
of some common goal. However, the techniques of cooperation have 
to be learned, often even by group workers. Field workers, able to 
apply group-work methods on a broad community base and not 
responsible for the program of any sin gle agency, would seem to be 
essential if such projects are to be developed effectively. 

3. The private youth-serving agencies rely, to a very great extent, 
upon volunteer leadership. It is well known that, in areas of social 
disorganization, it is dificult to develop community programs on 
this basis. A high rate of mobility and lack of educational experience 
intensify the problem. In the Kinsman area, only 6 per cent of the 
adult population (25 years of age and over) has had four years of 
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high school or more. In these areas there are people who have a 
genuine concern about the adverse conditions affecting their chil- 
dren but the number who could be counted on to carry sustained 
group leadership of the kind expected by most of the national agen- 
cies would be small. Does this point to the need for review of the 
policy that groups will not be orgamized until indigenous leaders 
have been discovered and trained? \n order to move ahead more 
quickly, might not some thought be given to ways by which local 
leadership could be supplemented and also more careful consider- 
ation given to the responsibilities which adults of different experi— 
ences and capacities may assume? 

4. The response of young people to co-ed programs, movies, mass 
recreation, and the “teen-canteen” type of program may be nothing 
more than a reflection of their interest in having a program similar 
to that provided for men in uniform. On the other hand, the fact 
that private agencies with a long experience in work with youth 
have not, in the past, recruited many members from these areas 
raises questions about the policies of the agencies and also about 
some of the rather generally accepted principles of social group 
work which cannot be elaborated here but which must be examined 
and reviewed if programs are to be made available to the thousands 
of young people who live in these areas. 

‘5. Although the committees had the extension of recreation as 
their objective, and their emphasis has been on this particular aspect . 
of community service, their membership has been so representative 
that they have not operated in a vacuum with respect to other needs. 
There is some inclination to broaden the function of the committees, 
but at this stage it is felt that such a development might dissipate 
interest before the real objective had been achieved. 

The area projects have dramatized the recreational needs and 
have stimulated community action with respect to them and since 
progress is seldom made by advancing on all fronts at once, it would 
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seem to be entirely sound to have functional committees concen- 
trating on methods of strengthening a particular and very badly 
needed community service. 
6. Experience seems to indicate that the present possibilities for 
expansion of a variety of recreational programs is limited solely by 
the resources available. Furthermore, this approach inevitably in- 
creases awareness of the gaps in the public and semipublic services, 
Both projects confirm the need for more physical facilities for 
recreation. Committees are continuing their efforts to have existing 
buildings and play space made available, but they realize that prog- 
ress in that direction can be made only by breaking through the 
inertia of tradition and hesitate to push too hard. If the various 
authorities cannot be influenced to modify their policies more quick- 
ly, new facilities will undoubtedly be sought. 
7. Some reconsideration of the administrative plan is needed. 
The relationship of the Hough project to a settlement so far away 
from the area is artificial. The need for at least an office somewhere 
near the geographical center seems essential in order that the serv- 
ices may be identified more closely with the life of the commu- 
nity. Questions of organization and administration will be reviewed 
by commissions which recently have been appointed to appraise 
the experience to date. 
The most enthusiastic participants are convinced that the area 
- projects are proving to be demonstrations of democracy in action. 
However, they are quite realistic in their awareness of problems still 
to be solved and would agree that the potentialities in each situation 
far exceed the accomplishments. Satisfaction comes in the ability 
to see progress in the direction of the goal even though the road to 
an adequate and more completely integrated program is long and 
the signposts not always clearly marked. 

In conclusion, let it be said, area projects are not new. These are 
variations on a familiar theme, differing even from the Tremont 
and Central Area Projects in Cleveland. They are based upon the 
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assumption that society has a responsibility for eliminating the great 
inequalities of opportunity that exist among various groups of the 
population and to bring this about special methods must at times 
be devised in order to be sure that disadvantaged areas will not 
continue to be neglected. 





Mildred H. Esgar, formerly Secretary of the Group Work Council of the Welfare Federa- 
tion of Cleveland, Ohio, is now a member of the staff of the National Social Work Council, 
1790 Broadway, New York. 


Part II. Coordination on the State Level 


CALIFORNIA’S PROGRAM FOR DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION 


Heman G. Stark 


The California Youth Authority Act, now a law and in operation, 
was adapted to California laws and conditions from the model act 
proposed by the American Law Institute in 1941. The first re- 
sponsibility of the Youth Authority was to study the problems of 
correction, treatment, and delinquency prevention throughout Cali- 
fornia, and plan a remedial program. Recommendations followed 
leading to the establishment of the present Youth Authority organ- 
ization, under the direction of Karl Holton, that has the responsi- 
bility for seven correctional schools, the diagnostic clinics, parole, 
probation, and delinquency prevention. 

The Delinquency Prevention Division has assumed the respon- 
sibility for giving assistance to communities in all phases of delin- 
quency prevention work. During the past year of operation this 
division has undertaken many projects in the field of community 
organization, community studies, youth recreation, and programs 
of educational value. 
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Projects undertaken by the Delinquency Prevention Division 
staff have included surveys of youth-serving agencies in many coun- 
ties throughout the State. These surveys oftentimes lead to recom- 
mendations for the creation of new agencies, or the reorganization 
of existing facilities so that agencies may work more effectively in 
the treatment and prevention of delinquency at the community 
level. Studies have been made of delinquency conditions and the 
work of the agencies responsible for meeting the problems of delin- 
quency throughout California. Special reports have been made of 
this problem to the Youth Authority, the Governor, the Department 
of Justice, Youth in Wartime Committee, and many other agencies 
and organizations throughout California. Much of the credit for 
the success of the field surveys must go, however, to the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, the State Department of Health, the 
State Department of Education, and the Federal Security Agency, 
Recreation Divisions, representatives who have cooperated so splen- 
didly with the Youth Authority in making the various surveys. 
Our field representatives have met with groups in more than 200 
cities during 1944 to discuss ways and means of preventing youthful 
misbehavior. 

One of the major activities in this division has been to assist in 
the organization of community, neighborhood, coordination, and 
youth councils. At the outset of the war the organization known as 
Coordinating Councils Incorporated became inactive because of 
the loss of its secretary. During the last year representatives of the 
Youth Authority have been carrying on some of the projects 
formerly undertaken by Coordinating Councils Incorporated. At 
the present time our field staff is attempting to keep in touch with 
more than 200 such councils distributed throughout California. 
Numerous requests for information regarding various types of 
community organizational activities have been answered by this 
division. During the summer of 1944 two conferences of community 
councils were held in San Jose and Los Angeles, attended by more 
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1 than 400 community leaders interested in youth welfare and com- 
- munity planning. 

‘ In cooperation with the Secondary Principals Association this 
division of the Youth Authority organized two delinquency work- 
shops, attended by police officers, probation officers, school coun- 
) selors, and social workers, in an effort to determine, through the 
study method, the best standard practice in the field of delinquency 
prevention. These programs were so successful that the following 
agencies and organizations have agreed to become co-sponsors of an 
enlarged workshop program to be carried on during 1945: the At- 
torney General, the California War Council, the District Attorney’s 
Association, the Association of Secondary Principals, the Associa- 
tion of California Public School Superintendents, the California 
Teachers Association, the State Department of. Education, the 
American Legion, the Association of Elementary School Principals, 
the California Congress of Parents and Teachers, the California 
Probation and Parole Officers Association, the California Peace 
Officers Association, and the California Conference of Social Wel- 
fare. Workshop meetings will be held at Chico State College, San 
Jose State College, Fresno State College, University of Southern 
California, and San Diego State College. Special attention will be 
focused upon a program of in-service training for law-enforcement 
officers, probation officers, school guidance directors and counselors, 
and other individuals dealing with children. 

The Youth Authority took the leadership in arranging a crime- 
prevention conference at the University of Southern California, in 
an effort to encourage the promotion of juvenile control bureaus 
in police departments and sheriffs’ offices throughout California. 
This meeting met with enthusiastic response from law-enforcement 
officials everywhere and was well attended by more than 400 officers. 

To date the Delinquency Prevention Division has attempted to 
work with a few projects and has not attempted to cover the whole 
field of delinquency prevention. It is hoped during the coming 
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years to give assistance to other organizations interested in delin- 
quency prevention not mentioned in this report in an effort to 
reduce the continuous upward trend of juvenile delinquency. 

Throughout 1944 a citizens’ committee of seventeen members, 
known as the Committee on Youth in Wartime of the California 
State War Council, was appointed by Governor Earl Warren, with 
Dr. Robert A. McKibben, of Los Angeles, as chairman, and Judge 
Frank C. Ogden, of Oakland, vice-chairman. 

The Delinquency Prevention Division staff has assisted in carry- 
ing out many of the suggestions of the Youth in Wartime Commit- 
tee, including study of transient youth, community recreation, 
youth centers, high delinquency areas, and has reported all surveys 
and studies to this committee. 

The staff of this Division has been supplemented by five field 
representatives through the War Council. All field representatives 
assist with field studies but may have other assignments in their 
fields of specialization. Special consultative service is available in 
community organization, juvenile control, youth centers, com- 
munity recreation, community and coordinating councils. 

At the suggestion of the Youth in Wartime Committee, the De- 
linquency Prevention Division has conducted a series of youth con- 
ferences in San Jose, Los Angeles, Petaluma, Sacramento, and 
Compton, bringing together more than 1,000 youth and youth 
group leaders for the purpose of discussing the best methods of 
organizing youth centers and youth councils. Mr. Roy Votaw and 
Mr. Curtis Whaley have been chosen executive secretaries of the 
youth centers’ and councils’ organization for northern and southern 
California respectively, to assist in the further development of the 
program. 

Following our study of youth centers a report entitled “Teen 
Centers,” which is a review of the various types of youth centers 
now in operation throughout California, has been released. This 
Division has also published “An Outline of a Community Program 
for the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency.” The representatives 
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of the Youth Authority have worked with the many Districts of the 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and with other organizations 
throughout California, in an effort to develop community pro- 
grams for the prevention of delinquency. 

That the work has been successful so far is attested by the fact 
that numerous requests for community surveys, assistance in or- 
ganizing community councils, youth centers, juvenile bureaus, 
and counseling and guidance programs are coming from most of 
the counties in California. The appropriation for this work has 
been more than doubled. Looking to the future, we expect to en- 
courage participation by many agencies not now actively working 
with young people, and to provide information and “know how” 
to agencies and organizations throughout California. 





Heman G. Stark is Chief of the Delinquency Prevention Division of the California Youth 
Authority. 


NEW YORK STATE'S PROGRAM FOR PREVENTING 
DELINQUENCY 


Ralph B. Spence 


Juvenile delinquency is one index to the successfulness of social 
organization. The more adequately we utilize resources that are 
available to help children in the process of growing up, the lower 
will be our delinquency rates. 

The conditions accompanying the war tended to increase the 
rates of delinquency and to focus public attention upon the prob- 
lem. In October 1943 Governor Dewey asked the Commissioners 
of Correction, Education, Mental Hygiene and Social Welfare and 
the Chairman of the Board of Parole to advise him regarding the 
situation in New York State. This group has been meeting regularly 
under the chairmanship of the Assistant Counsel to the Governor. 
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At various times representatives of other State agencies have met 
with the group to advise it on special aspects of the problem. 

At the start the committee agreed that the major problem was 
to provide a plan of action and not to make just another report 
which would be filed without producing any basic change in the 
localities. There is no assumption here that we know all there is 
to know about delinquency. This is far from true. Research should 
be continued wherever possible. On the other hand far more is 
known about preventing delinquency than is utilized by most com- 
munities. The problem was to work out a plan by which localities 
could be encouraged to tackle the problem on a comprehensive 
basis. 

The basic principles underlying any such plan are obvious. First 
we know a good deal about the symptoms of behavior difficulties. 
It should therefore be possible to locate at an early age those chil- 
dren who might be designated as “vulnerables.” The earlier these 
cases can be detected the more promising will be the prognosis. 

Having located these children the next step is less easy because 
it involves the coordination of many different groups whose inter- 
ests are not always directed entirely toward helping children grow 
up. We know a good deal about the minimum essentials for a 
twenty-four-hour-a-day program for boys and girls. With our pres- 
ent organization of economic resources it is not easy to provide these 
minimum essentials for every vulnerable. The task of the committee 
was to devise a plan that would help to utilize more fully the exist- 
ing resources than to fill in the gaps where resources were inade- 
quate. 

Each child grows up in a specific community. The task of pre- 
venting delinquency is therefore a local responsibility in the sense 
that whatever is done must be done in that concrete situation, taking 
full account of the existing agencies with their complements of 
personnel. The State can provide help, but the community itself 
must be willing to tackle the problem wholeheartedly. 
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Since the plan is to be a community-wide plan, the committee 
felt that it would be important to center responsibility in the official 
organization which represents the total community; namely, the 
municipal government. It is proposed that the municipality set 
up a youth bureau which will be responsible for coordinating the 
available resources and taking steps to extend them where necessary. 

At the State level there is need for a central agency to coordinate 
the existing resources of the various State agencies, to provide some 
financial aid to the localities, and to serve in an advisory capacity to 
speed the utilization of good practices. To serve this function the 
committee recommended that there be set up the youth service 
commission. This commission would have a staff to enable it to 
work closely with the localities in getting projects started on a 
sound basis. 

To carry out these proposals the committee recommended legis- 
lation that would set up such a commission and would provide 
financial aid to the localities. This financial aid would assist in the 
establishment of the local youth bureaus and in developing recrea- 
tional projects which are one major need in most communities. 

In any program for preventing delinquency the schools will 
necessarily have a major role to play. The schools have practically 
all the children during the elementary-school period and they also 
have a trained staff. This staff frequently needs help in a clearer 
understanding of behavior problems but it is the largest potential 
resource in the community for locating vulnerables. 

When the committee began its study the Department of Educa- 
tion set up its own committee to explore what the Department could 
do in strengthening the work of the schools. Because the work of 
the schools in dealing with behavior problems must necessarily be 
closely related to the work of the other community agencies, the 


* The proposal for a State youth service commission is described in detail in the Interim 
Report of the Interdepartmental Committee on Delinquency, Part 1, Preventing Juvenile De- 
linquency, Proposals for a State Program (Albany, December 1944), 22 pp. 
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Department of Education also appointed a representative advisory 
committee to assist its own committee in developing its program. 

The schools’ greatest contribution can be in the detection of the 
vulnerables. This involves an intensive program for increasing un- 
derstanding among school staff of the characteristics of behavior 
problems, of the establishment of a definite plan for referring seri- 
ous cases, and of strengthening the program of the schools to help 
these children to the fullest possible extent. Where a community 
has set up a central youth bureau, the cases located by the school 
would be referred to this bureau. Where no such bureau existed, 
the school itself would have to take the responsibility for coordinat- 
ing its efforts with the other community agencies. 

The vulnerables are frequently those children who do not fit the 
typical school pattern. When the committee was considering the 
question of what the schools could do to prevent delinquency, it 
found that the suggestions were the same as ones made for a good 
school program for any child. The chief need is not so much to 
devise new patterns as to find ways of utilizing these patterns for 
a small group of children with special characteristics. We have 
done an excellent job in building up a school program that will 
take care of a large percentage of children. We cannot rest satisfied, 
however, until we have acquired the skill necessary to meet the 
needs of roo per cent of the children. It is necessary therefore that 
each school carefully check its curriculum, its guidance program, 
its recreation program, its other services to see if these are taking 
care of the special needs of the vulnerable group. 

The suggestions to the schools along these lines have been in- 
corporated in a departmental pamphlet entitled “Schools Against 
Delinquency.” A number of school systems have already initiated 
such a plan on a comprehensive basis. It is hoped that it will be 
possible to get additional aid to provide supervisory help to extend 
the plan more widely. 

While no detailed account has been given above regarding the 
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work of other community agencies—home, church, social agencies, 
youth-serving agencies, police—the plan of the interdepartmental 
group and of the, schools provide for the fullest possible cooperative 
action. The patterns in these areas are less clear and will have to 
be worked out as we go along. 

It is sometimes suggested that juvenile delinquency is a problem 
of the urban centers and that the rural areas need not concern them- 
selves with the program. It is true that urban concentration does 
accentuate certain types of delinquent behavior. On the other hand 
all children in the nonurban areas who show signs of difficulty 
need help in order to achieve satisfactory behavior patterns. With 
the high mobility rates many nonurban children later move to 
urban areas. It is important that the program be one that will as 
soon as possible reach all the children of the State. 

As was indicated above, no plan per se will meet the problem 
of delinquency. In general we have the amount of delinquency 
society is willing to accept. The hope is that, with the problem dram- 
atized by war conditions, public support can be mobilized behind 
the measures outlined. If careful records of achievement can be 
kept, it may then be possible to show clearly what can be achieved 
and thereby stimulate a wider and wider participation in the 
program. 





Ralph B. Spence, a member of the research staff of the New York State Education De- 
partment, is Chairman of the Departmental Committee on Juvenile Delinquency. 





Part III. Coordination on the National Level 


NATIONAL YOUTH CONSERVATION— 
A POSITIVE APPROACH TO YOUTH NEEDS 


The Honorable Anna M. Kross 


During these war years, glaring defects in the nation’s provision 
for youth have been brought dramatically and often shockingly, to 
the surface. There is now an awareness and a greater concern than 
ever before, and a recognition that all the many and carefully con- 
ceived programs, activities, and services directed toward youth 
needs have fallen short of these needs. 

Throughout the country, agencies long accustomed to providing 
for youth are seeking to make their programs match the temper of 
the times. There are many kinds of agencies and patterns of service 


available under whose auspices various activities can be conducted. 
These plans, however, on all levels, national, State, or local, are un- 
coordinated. 

The situation that confronts us requires more than the develop- 
ment of one particular service or another—not merely another 
recreation program, another employment service, another political 
club or another youth center, What we need now is an over-all 


national plan. 

We are on the eve of victory, and with victory will come one of 
the most difficult tasks with which America has been confronted. 
We have been lavishly expending our youth, not only on the battle 
fronts, but on the home front as well. Our youth is vulnerable—but 
not expendable. 

Weare facing a postwar world that has not yet tackled the youth 
problem. When demobilization begins, we will have a large number 
of boys and girls under 21, who have gone through the demoraliz- 
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ing effects of warfare. Great dislocation and unemployment are 
inevitable. Thousands of young people have entered the labor forces 
during the present emergency. Teen-age youths leaving school in 
this period, as well as those who will lose employment, and those 
who will be demobilized will be confronted with unprecedented 
situations. 

It is essential that wise and timely action be taken to meet these 
problems for the preservation and future of our democracy. Our 
delinquency rate is growing alarmingly, and it will continue to in- 
crease. Unless we meet this challenge, the situation will indeed be 
tragic. The postwar planning for youth cannot be put off any longer. 

For the preservation of our democracy and for the maintenance of 
the peace we are all praying for, we will have to face the prospects of 
peacetime compulsory military service of our youth. Both conscrip- 
tion and peacetime military service of our youth are new ventures 
for America. We should now use this opportunity for a well- 
thought-out and integrated program for the education and develop- 
ment of a sound citizenry, on a national scale. We must learn from 
the mistakes we made after the last war. Peace was followed by 
crime waves, and by the greatest economic depression in the history 
of the world, as a result of which a great price in an increased num- 
ber of youthful criminals was paid by us. 

The Wickersham Report, a monumental effort, indicated the 
need at that time for a long-range plan to curb crime and to protect 
our youth. But we ignored it. Senator Pepper has recently completed 
a series of hearings of the Committee on Wartime Health and Edu- 
cation in which the picture of the present condition of our youth is 
vividly portrayed. And in the interim report of his committee, 
Senator Pepper indicates the need for and recommends long-range 
postwar planning for youth, if we are to avoid the mistakes we made 
after the last war. 

America cannot afford to ignore some of the glaring and shock- 
ing conditions that have been revealed by the Selective Service 
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Board. Our press casually mentioned that over 600,000 were rejected 
because of illiteracy, and 1,500,000 were rejected because of physical 
unfitness. 

Recently at a convention of the National Education Association, 
where a charter for rural education was urged, it was again pointed 
out that “one out of every twenty registrants for Selective Service 
has been found to be totally illiterate, and two out of every five 
found to have gone no further than the grade school.” The total 
inadequacy of the physical school facilities, and the lack of adequate 
personnel, and the pitifully inadequate salaries to teachers were 
also pointed out. Can we continue to ignore the situation when 4o 
per cent of our young men fall below the minimum reasonable 
standards of education and health, as revealed by the wartime 
draft? Can there be any greater challenge to America than (1) 
the increasing rise in delinquency, (2) the shockingly low physical 
and educational level of our present generation. 

A national program for youth must necessarily recognize that its 
effectiveness depends on implementation on a local level. Such a 
program would need the support of both public and private re- 
sources. In each State the governor’s aid should be enlisted to the end 
that he appoint a youth conservation committee of outstanding citi- 
zens, lay and professional, representing a cross-section of the com- 
munity, from a civic, social and religious aspect. The primary and 
ultimate function of such a committee should be to provide ade- 
quate and essential services and opportunities for youth, such as: 


1. An enriched general educational curriculum for all youth, as well 
as for the returning soldier. 

2. Extension of student aid in the form of scholarships, loans, or allow- 
ances to young persons who need it to enable them to take advantage of 
these educational opportunities. This means funds, not only for tuition, 
but for necessary living expenses, laboratory fees, etc. 

3. Appropriate job opportunities for young persons in private employ- 
ment, and private and public programs, as well as veterans. 
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4. Restoration of the legal standards for employment of children and 
youth that have been modified because of the war emergency, and revi- 
sion upward of existing inadequate standards. 

5. Provisions for meeting the health needs of youth, including exten- 
sion and improvement of medical and psychiatric examinations for chil- 
dren in school and for youth under 18 years of age entering employment, 
and assistance in correction of physical defects. 

6. Fuller utilization of school facilities. The school to be the focal point 
of community activity. 

7. Earlier location and recognition in children of potential behavior 
difficulties. Adaptations needed in school activities to meet the needs of 
such children. Guidance clinics. Parental education and forums. Coopera- 
tion with the parents of these children, by teachers and social workers. 

8. Utilization of churches for the more effective implementation of 
religious training, and greater emphasis on high standards of morals. 

g. The establishment of parent guidance clinics, mother-daughter 
clubs, father-son clubs. 

10. Parent responsibilities fostered and encouraged through programs 
in churches, schools, and community. Parent, teachers and student associ- 
ations. 

11. Respect for police and authority. Closer cooperation with public 
authority, social agencies, courts and police. 

12. Self-government experiment by youth for training in citizenship. 


The approach must be to see the young men and women as whole 
persons, with many varied needs and interests, energies and enthu- 
siasms, desires for both security and adventure, for facing and living 
their lives with their own age group as well as their elders. Youth 
must be allowed to participate as friends and co-workers and as 
active members of a functioning democracy. 

We have been willing to cooperate with youth simply because 
of the war emergency. Ten per cent of our population are the youth 
between 16 and 21, twelve million strong, a great majority of whom 
have worked in factories, stores, offices, at a much earlier age than 
is usual in our country. They are not going back to sitting at a school 
desk to finish their education unless we are prepared to give them 
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the kind of education they want and in which they see a real future 
for themselves. 

There is a sort of political illiteracy among our youth that seems 
out of keeping with the history of revolutionary, constitution-mak- 
ing America. The interest and knowledge of our youth concerning 
important issues of national history and welfare, of world war and 
peace, of government and democracy, of labor and industry seem 
far behind that of Continental youth. Election-time partisanship is 
a deceptive gauge of political maturity. Political morals also might 
well be raised with more youthful participation. 

Public interest in thousands of places throughout the country 
must be channeled behind existing efforts in behalf of youth and 
stimulated into devising new measures where none now exist to 
meet the need. The core, then, of meeting the youth problem effec- 
tively, must be an affirmative attitude and approach on a national 
scale. 

The problems of young people can neither be delegated to nor 
served exclusively by the agencies and institutions that up to this 
time have been set up for this purpose. The fundamental basis must 
spring from a wide sense of recognition and active participation by 
all manner of groups. 

Shocking and regrettable as is the picture of our delinquents, 
America can still be proud of the fine showing its youth has made, 
not only on all the far-flung battle fronts, but also on the home 
front, in this tense and difficult war period. Let us do everything 
we possibly can now to prevent any avoidable increase in delin- 
quency after the war is over. 

Give American youth half a chance, and the future of America 
is secure! 





The Honorable Anna M. Kross of the New York Magistrates Courts is a leader locally, in 
New York State, and nationally in developing programs of coordination for youth service and 
conservation. 














